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During the progress of the French commercial treaty, 
Grey rose, and resisted the measure with great force, yet 
without any mixture of indecorous acrimony or vio- 
lence. His enunciation was clear, sonorous, and distinct. 
His language, correct, nervous, and flowing; free from 
affectation or study. His sentiments, natural; and de- 
livered with dignity as well as grace. With the single 
exception of Pitt, I have not witnessed any individual 
in my time, who, on his first attempt, has excited such 
expectations of future eminence as did Grey. These 
expectations, it must be admitted, he has fully realised. 
He stood, indeed, considered as a member of the house, 
upon much higher ground than Pitt, at his entrance into 
parliament ; representing, as he did, a great county ; 
while the other, brought in by Sir James Lowther, at 
the Duke of Rutland’s request, sat during nearly three 
years for a borough. It was Pitt’s name, and filial con- 
nection with the illustrious minister who humbled France 
and Spain, that operated as a talisman in his favour. 
Grey, though endowed with eminent abilities, and of 
most decorous manners, yet wanted Fox’s open amenity 
of character. He was equally destitute of Sheridan’s 
wit, good-humour, and invincible suavity of disposition. 
To the chancellor of the exchequer he bore much more 
analogy. Both were distant, grave, lofty, retired, and 
sometimes repulsive. I shall have frequent occasion to 
return to Grey, in the course of these memoirs. 

About this time, Louis the Sixteenth sent over a new 
ambassador to London. The intellectual and physical 
infirmities of Count d’Adhemar combined to incapa- 
citate him for longer filling that employment. He was 
replaced by the Chevalier de la Luzerne, brother to the 
count of the same name, then one of the secretaries of, 
state, and head of the naval department. The cheva- 
lier was soon afterwards created a marquis, I lived in 
habits of great intimacy with him, from his first arrival 
in England, nearly to the termination of his embassy. 
Nature had not bestowed on him any external advan- 
tages. Neither his person, manners, nor address, seemed 
to be adapted for a drawing-room ; and his sight was so 
defective, that it approached to blindness. Scarcely 
could he distinguish objects, unless brought close to his 
eye. But he compensated for these corporeal defects, 
by a sound, clear understanding, and habits of business. 
Though he seldom attempted to speak English, he un- 
derstood the language, having resided a long time in 
America, as minister from France, during the war car- 
ried on against the transatlantic colonies. Such a mis- 
sion did not seem to lay a good foundation for his 
favourable reception here, or to form a recommendation 
at St. James’s. It is a fact, that on the>“ay when he 
went to the palace to be presented to the king, he wore 
at his button-hole the insignia of the order of Cincin- 
natus, which had been conferred on him by Washing- 
ton. Fortunately, arriving before his majesty came out 
of his closet to commence the levee, some of his friends 
had time to represent to the new ambassador the impro- 
priety of appearing in the presence of George the Third, 
decorated with an order instituted by one of his former 
subjects. La Luzerne instantly took it off, and put it in 
his pocket. 

As he was unmarried, being a knight of Malta, the 
Viscountess de la Luzerne, a daughter of the Count de 
Montmorin, who had married the ambassador’s nephew, 
came over from France to do the honours of his house. 
After the king’s first great intellectual malady, in June, 
1789, La Luzerne gave a splendid entertainment, in 
commemoration of his recovery. The queen was pre- 
sent at it with her court; and during supper, the vis- 
countess, as representing the French ambassadress, stood 
behind her majesty’s chair. Within five years after- 
wards, I went to pay my respects to her at a small lodg- 
ing, situate in George street, Portman square, just behind 
the noble mansion which the ambassador had occupied 
in that square. She received me in a room where stood 
two neat white beds, and appeared to support with great 
equanimity her change of fortune. But she did not 
long survive, and I have heard that she accelerated her 








was young, amiable, and of most engaging manners. 
Her father, Count de Montmorin, perished early in the 
revolution. Nor did the ambassador himself live to wit- 
ness the execution of his unfortunate master. In 1792, 
he was attacked with a paralytic complaint, for which 
he repaired to Southampton, where he expired. The 
calamities of his country, together with his own indivi- 
dual misfortunes flowing from that source, embittered 
his latter days, and hastened his dissolution. His re- 
mains being sent over to Caen, in Normandy, for the 
purpose of interment, the revolutionary populace of the 
city precipitated his body into the river Orne, which 
flows through the place. 

The bishopric of Lincoln becoming vacant at this 
time, Pitt procured it for Dr. Pretyman, who had for- 
merly been his preceptor, and then filled the office of his 
private secretary. The opposition, to whom Pretyman 
had rendered himself obnoxious in this latter capacity, 
attacked him with all the weapons of wit, satire, and 
malevolence. In allusion to his having been brought up 
at Pembroke Hall, in the University of Cambridge, the 
“ Rolliad’”’ denominates him, 


“ Pembroke’s pale pride, in Pitt’s precordia plac’d ;” 


and levels many coarse or illiberal jests on his person, 
which was tall, thin, and destitute of elegance. An ode, 
depicturing him as a man destitute of all regard to ve- 
racity, and which began with the words 


” 





“ Hail to the lyar! 


was likewise assigned tu Pretyman, by the authors of 
the “ Probationary Odes.”’ Not satisfied with this abuse, 
they overwhelmed him under a mass of classic epigrams, 
composed in English, Latin, Greek, French, and Italian. 
His duplicity, as private secretary to Pitt, constituted 
the charge made against him throughout these lampoons, 
which only served to prove the ingenious hostility of 
their composers. In 1805, on the death of Dr. Moore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Pitt, who was then first min- 
ister for the second time, made the strongest exertions to 
raise Pretyman to the metropolitan see. But his majesty 
pertinaciously refused his consent. I know from a near 
relative of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
when the minister urged the matter warmly, George the 
Third replied, « Mr. Pitt, don’t press me further on the 
subject; for I am determined to confer it on Sutton, 
whom you brought under my eye, when he was made 
Dean of Windsor at your recommendation. And it 
would be indecorous that we should be known to differ 
on this point.” As the best proof of his unalterable 
resolution to raise Dr. Manners Sutton to the vacant 
archiepiscopal see, the king authorised the distinguished 
individual who related to me the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars,—one of his oldest servants,—to write to Mrs. 
Manners Sutton, Dr. Sutton’s wife, assuring her, in his 
majesty’s name, of his fixed determination on the sub- 
ject. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is a grandson of John, 
third Duke of Rutland, whose youngest son, Lord 
George Manners, assumed the name of Sutton. on suc- 
ceeding to the estate of Lord Lexington. Being the 
fourth son of Lord Gegr.“ ‘we was brought up to the 
ecclesiastical profession/“and at the age of three-and- 
twenty became attached to Miss Thoroton. She stood 
in no remote degree of consanguinity to him, as her 
mother, who was an illegitimate daughter of the Duke 
of Rutland, had married Mr. Thoroton, secretary to the 
celebrated Marquis of Granby. The lovers were in fact 
second cousins. Being together at Belvoir Castle, in 
the year 1778, when she was only about eighteen years 
of age, he proposed to her an elopement to Gretna 
Green. She consented, and they set off on foot; but, 
before they could reach the hired post-chaise, stationed 
at four miles’ distance, the young lady lost both her shoes 
in the dirty road. After their, marriage at Gretna, not 
possessing pecuniary means sufficient to enable them to 
return, they wrote to their respective relations, request- 
ing assistance for the purpose. Lord George Sutton 





own end, which, I believe, took place at Rouen. She 
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displayed, under these circumstances, much less displea- 





sure towards his son, than was exhibited by Mrs. Drake, 
the Duke of Rutland’s mistress, and grandinother to the 
bride. It was not without difficulty that Mrs. Drake 
consented to allow her granddaughter the sum of forty 
pounds a year. Lord George, encumbered with a very 
numerous family, and having contracted a second mar- 
riage not calculated to benefit his affairs, was unable to 
make his son a larger annual allowance. But he pro- 
cured for Mr. Sutton a curacy at Canwick, of nearly the 
same value, to which place the newly-married couple 
repaired. There they remained during some years, sub- 
sisting on about one hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum, though they soon had several children. It is a 
fact that the archbishop still preserves the pair of brass 
candlesticks which, when curate of Cunwick, he con- 
stantly had in use. His own son, Lieutenant-colonel 
Sutton, so assured me. 

John, Duke of Rutland, as well as his son, the Mar- 
quis of Granby, having both survived their wives, and 
having each several natural children: the illegitimate 
issue of the father and of the son used to sit down pro- 
miscuously together at the table, at Belvoir Castle, where 
they were brought up with the duke’s legitimate de- 
scendants. Colenel John Sutton, elder brother of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who now possesses the Lex- 
ington estate of Kelham, near Newark-upon-T'rent, mar- 
ried in like manner his cousin, a natural daughter of the 
Marquis of Granby. On many occasions, the duke even 
displayed a preference for his grandchildren by Mrs. 
Drake, above his legitimate offspring. The valuable 
living of Bottesworth, in the county of Leicester, not 
far from Belvoir, (in the church of which village the 
Dukes of Rutland are interred,) becoming vacant, Lord 
George Sutton made the warmest application to the duke 
in favour of his son Charles, who still remained at his 
curacy at Canwick. But he met with a refusal; the 
duke conferring it on his illegitimate grandson, Mr. 
Thoroton, Mrs. Manners Sutton’s brother, rather than 
upon her Ausband. Lord George was, however, enabled 
soon afterwards to present his son with the living of 
Averham, near Kelham, to which he removed, and where 
he remained till he received the deanery of Peterborough. 
Mr. Pitt, whose obligations to Charles, late Duke of 
Rutland, were great, and who testified throughout his 
whole political life a natural predilection for the Man- 
ners family, procured the dean’s promotion to the 
bishopric of Norwich, on the decease of Dr. Horne. 
Finally, the same ministerial patronage made him Dean 
of Windsor, thus placing him under the king’s eye ; 
though Pitt did not the less endeavour to elevate his 
own tutor to the metropolitan dignity, as the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth had formerly raised his preceptor to 
the papal throne. 

The present archbishop is a prelate of very moderate 
intellectual endowments ; as were likewise his two im- 
mediate predecessors, Moore and Cornwallis. But he 
possesses great command over himself, ireprouchable 
moral conduct, activity in promoting works of charity 
or benevolence, and all the essential qualities for filling 
with decent propriety the archiepiscopal chair, to which 
Pitt’s protection, finally aided by royal favour, have ele- 
vated him. Nor must his high birth be forgotten, which 
formed a strong additional recommendation to the king’s 
notice. He is not an economist, though he has seven 
daughters still unmarried; and whenever the see be- 
comes vacant, no treasures will probably be discovered 
in his coffers. Fond of field-sports, and a good shot, he 
nevertheless abstains from touching a gun. During a 
visit that he made to Kelham, three or four years ago, 
he was much pressed to take a fowling-piece; but, con- 
scious of its indecorum, he declined it, contenting him- 
self to accompany the sportsmen, and to mark down 
the birds. Possibly it might likewise occur to the arch- 
bishop, that one of his predecessors in the see of Can- 
terbury, Abbot, about two hundred years ago, being 
engaged in the chase, had the misfortune to kill his game- 
keeper with a crossbow. And an accident similar to 
that which took place under James the First, might 
again happen under George the Third. On the whole, 
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he must be esteemed a most fortunate individual ; since, 
in addition to the prodigious ecclesiastical elevation which 
he has attained, he has beheld his eldest son elected 
speaker of the house of commons; while his own 
younger brother has, by Pitt’s selection, rather than by 
any eminent legal talents, been made chancellor of Ire- 
land, and created a peer of Great Britain. It was not 
before the nineteenth century that the name of Man- 
ners, previously distinguished in the field and on the 
ocean, has become known in the church, at the bar, and 
in the senate. 

2d March—Early in March, Hastings’ prosecution 
was renewed, Mr. Pelhai opening the next charge, 
which consisted of three distinct accusations; namely, 
infraction of treaty, personal corruption, and abuse of 
power to purposes of tyranny. ‘The scene of these im- 
puted offences lay at Furruckabad, a city not far remov- 
ed from Agra, in the north of Hindostan; the nabob of 
which territory was the individual on whom the governor- 
general had exercised the acts of violence in question. 
Mr. Pelham (a name connected with some of the best 
ministerial recollections of George the Second’s reign) 
was the eldest son of Lord Pelham, subsequently created 
Earl of Chichester. He filled indeed himself, early in 
the present century, very respectably, under Addington’s 
administration, during a considerable time, the office of 
secretary of state for the home department. Endowed 
with moderate abilities, but sustained by great family 
connections; his mind cultivated by travel, and his un- 
derstanding matured by an early entrance into parlia- 
ment; Mr. Pelham could not however rely, like Sheridan, 
on appeals to the imagination or the passions, in order 
to produce conviction. His speech, though long, and 
abounding in minute details, many of which were not 
of a nature deeply to interest his audience, yet excited 
attention. Major Scott rose to defend Hastings; and in 
reply to the imputation of his having corruptly accepted 
from the Nabob of Oude a present of ten lacs of rupees, 
on which act Mr. Pelham had animadverted with great 
severity, Scott observed, “The governor-general imme- 
diately communicated the fact to the court of directors. 
He had not even received the money at the time when 
he transmitted to them the information. As soon as it 
was actually paid, he transferred it to the company’s 
treasury ; accompanying the payment with a request, 
that as his own fortune was small, they would give it 
him back on some future day. Probably he did not con- 
ceive, that as Lord Clive had received sia hundred thou- 
sand pounds for acquiring an empire, he should be 
deemed presumptuous in asking for one hundred thou- 
sand, as a remuneration for preserving that empire.” 

Hastings did not however want other defenders, some 
of whom were even seated near the minister on the 
treasury bench. Though Mr. William Grenville re- 
mained silent, Lord Mulgrave denied that the house of 
commons could be fit judges of a governor-general’s ad- 
ministration, who, placed at an immense distance from 
England, surrounded with dangers and enemies, had 
acted on the whole in a manner so glorious, as well as 
salutary, for his country. But Lord Hood’s appearance 
on the floor, as an advocate of similar principles, pro- 
duced a still deeper impression. This veteran com- 
mander, who had maintained the lustre of the British 
flag throughout all the humiliating period of Lord North’s 
administration,—unaccustomed to speak in parliament, 
and strongly attached to Pitt, yet presented himself to 
the speaker’s notice. Inured from the commencement 
of his life to that stormy element on which he had 
earned his reputation and his honours, he might say— 





—_— “ Rude am I in speech, 
And little blest with the set phrase of peace ;” 


but every word that he uttered was devoured by the 
audience. Placing the subject of the pending prosecu- 
tion at once on the ground of public expediency, he 
besought the house to reflect on the consequences that 
must result to the state, if with too scrupulous accuracy 
they called to a severe account those individuals who 
had filled important stations abroad in a period of hos- 
tility. With great simplicity of diction, he stated the 
difficulties to which he had been himself subjected ; and 
the acts of unauthorised violence or oppression to which 
he had been necessitated to recur, for the purpose of sub- 
sisting the English fleet, when under his command in 
the West Indies, during the American war. “ Acts, 
. 
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which, however indispensable to the preservation of his 
| ships and men,” he added, “ yet if the government had 
| not stood between him and legal prosecutions, he should 
in all probability have been doomed to linger out the re- 
mainder of his days in prison.”—*« As for myself,” con- 
cluded he, “at my period of life, I can entertain no 
expectation of being again employed on active foreign 
service ; but I speak for those who come after me. Love 
of my country impels me to prevent a precedent, which 
will impede all future exertions, if we punish the acts of 
authority, however repugnant they may be to our modes 
of conducting ourselves, which the saviour of India has 
‘committed, in order to extricate and preserve the coun- 
tries entrusted to his care.” 
If this forcible appeal to the common sense and justice 
of the house had been made on the 13th of June, 1786, 
when the charge relative to Cheyt Singh was brought 
forward, instead of the 2d of March, 1787, it might have 
given a new aspect to the whole prosecution. Other 
individuals of weight, encouraged by such an example, 
would probably have come forward on the same trace. 
Pitt and Dundas, whatever part they might have secretly 
resolved to take relative to Hastings, had not committed 
themselves beyond the power of recall at that period. 
Or, if the governor-general, better advised, had maturely 
considered the ability, numbers, and inveteracy of his 
iccusers: as well as the very doubtful nature of the 
ninisterial support which he credulously anticipated as 
‘ertain ;—and if, instead of injudiciously imposing on 
aimself the difficult task of justifying every separate act 
of power to which he had recourse during his stay in 
India, he had put his defence on the general issue of his 
critical position, which emancipated him from ordinary 
rules of action ;—finally, if he had pleaded his distin- 
guished and successful services to the state, as forming 
a shield which ought to protect him against party rage, 
|or parliamentary violence ;—it seems difficult to suppose 
‘that such entrenchments could have been stormed. Pitt 
himself recognised their strength, in his reply to Lord 
|'Hood. After bearing the most ample testimony, not 
|only to his noble friend’s private virtues, but to his high 
professional ability ; the minister laboured with no ordi- 
'nary eloquence to demonstrate that there did not exist 
the slightest analogy between Lord Hood’s violations of 
right, or seizure of property, and the crimes laid to the 
charge of the late governor-general. The former, he 
said, were dictated by an imperious necessity : for the 
latter, no such defence had been attempted. Having 
reasoned this point, more as a moralist, or a casuist, than 
as a statesman; rather in the spirit of Addison, or of 
Johnson, than as Lord Burleigh, or as his own father, 
‘when at the head of the councils of this country, was 
accustomed to contemplate political objects; Pitt then 
reverted to Hastings’ general merits in the course of his 
high public employment. 
«“ There was, I admit,” said he, “a period when such 
i defence might have been set up ; but that time is passed. 
(f, at the commencement of the present enquiry, it had 
been urged, that whatever faults the late governor-general 
might have committed, his brilliant and meritorious 
services effaced or counterbalanced them; the house 
would have had to weigh his crimes against his virtues. 
But, at present, we cannot allow any such consideration 
to operate on our minds. We are deciding, not on 
general merits or demerits. It is on the criminality or 
the innocence of a particular transaction that we are 
called to determine. Mr. Hastings has disclaimed all 
‘benefit arising from the consideration of his services. 
| He has declared that he desires no set-off on that score ; 
| being persuaded that the very facts on which are founded 
the charges, when they come to be investigated, will be 
‘found entitled to the approbation of this house. After 
such a voluntary act on his part, ought we to extend a 
|shield between him and enquiry? Still less can we now 
'do it, having proceeded so far in the examination.” It 
\is evident that Hastings’ imprudence facilitated the means 
of attacking him with success. If he had followed Lord 
| Clive’s example,—who, besides being himself in parlia- 
|ment, brought in as his agent, not a military officer, but 
‘an able member of the long robe,—he might, like Lord 
|Clive, have escaped impeachment. Pitt virtually and 
\distinctly acknowledged it. But, ought not a wise 
|statesman to have warned of his danger a meritorious 
|public servant, who had saved India? Should he not 


only he could extend ministerial protection and support? 
Pitt, on the contrary, allowed him to enter the snare, 
Posterity will decide on the wisdom, the policy, and the 
generosity of such a proceeding. Only fifty members, 
of whom I was one, negatived Mr. Pelham’s motion, 
One hundred and twelve supported it. Dundas spoke 
and voted with Pitt on that evening: but neither Fox 
nor Sheridan took any part in the discussion. 

16th March.—Burke, while conducting the prose- 

cution against Hastings, enjoyed the singular advantage 
of being surrounded by a constellation of extraordinary 
men, whose talents were devoted to his purposes, passions, 
and prejudices. He had only to select his instrument, 
while he superintended the execution. For bringing 
forward the present charge, he chose Sir James Erskine, 
a young Scotish baronet, who, in addition to considerable 
talents, stood in a close degree of consanguinity to Lord 
Loughborough, his mother being the only sister of that 
nobleman. Among the individuals whose great legal 
and parliamentary ability raised them to the British 
peerage under the reign of George the Third, none 
possessed more versatile faculties than Wedderburn, or 
more adapted to the atmosphere of a court. Though 
placed by the coalition administration, in 1783, at the 
head of the commissioners to whom the great seal was 
confided ; and though he remained during ten years 
steadily attached to Lord North and Fox; yet he never 
rendered himself personally obnoxious either to the king 
or to Pitt. Early in 1793, when Lord Thurlow came 
to a decided rupture with that minister, Lord Lough- 
borough succeeded to the dignity of chancellor. Being 
childless, having passed his sixtieth year, and entertaining 
no hope of issue,—for he had been twice married,—he 
adopted the sons of his sister; and before he had held 
the great seal three years, he succeeded in procuring a 
new patent, entailing the barony of Loughborough on 
his two nephews in succession. Of these, Sir James 
Erskine was the eldest. Nor did his ambition rest 
satisfied with such an acquisition. Early in the present 
century, his patient assiduities, constant attendance on 
the king and queen, whom he commonly followed every 
autumn to Weymouth, and the devotion which he mani- 
fested towards them ;—these courtly qualities were re- 
warded with an earldom, reverting, as in the former 
instance, to Sir James Erskine and his younger brother. 
Such marks of royal and ministerial favour, very rarely 
bestowed on any subject, prove how much superior was 
Wedderburn to Thurlow in the arts of ingratiation, 
whatever parity there might exist between them in their 
professional or parliamentary talents. Thurlow, who 
four times held the great seal under as many different 
administrations, only obtained a barony for his paternal 
nephew ; while Wedderburn made his sister’s son an 
earl, by the title of Rosslyn. 
Sir James Erskine developed with considerable ability 
the charge confided to him, which principally regarded 
improvident or corrupt contracts made by Hastings. 
Those for providing bullocks, elephants, opium, and many 
other articles furnished by individuals whom the governor- 
general favoured or patronised, constituted the subjects 
of crimination. Among these censurable acts uf expen- 
diture, stood conspicuous the augmentation of Sir Eyre 
Coote’s salary, as commander-in-chief, from sixteen 
thousand pounds a year to more than double that sum, 
which proposition was carried by Hastings in council. 
It formed nevertheless a singular fact, that not even his 
accusers attributed to him the smallest participation in 
the profits of any transaction enumerated; though it 
appeared that a relation of Mr. Francis, named Tilghman, 
who returned from Bengal in the same ship with him to 
Europe, shared in the advantages of the opium contract, 
one of those which produced the largest sum of money to 
the contractor. Francis, who did not attempt to contest 
the truth of the allegation, contented himself with chal- 
lenging Major Scott to bring forward a specific charge on 
the subject. Pitt displayed on that night an extent of 
intellect, memory, and powers of mind, so wonderful, 
while discussing the subject, that it might have been 
supposed he had passed his whole life in active employ- 
ment on the banks of the Ganges, 

With the exception of Burke, of Francis, and of Major 
Scott, I doubt if any individual present, including even 
Dundas, possessed so accurate a knowledge of the 
countries and concerns under examination. It might 





‘have informed the governor-general on what grounds 


well excite astonishment, how a man placed in his public 
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situation could find time to acquire, or to retain, such a 
mass of information; on every point of which he reasoned 
with transcendent capacity, omitting not the minutest 
circumstance. The present Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
who never felt any predilection for Pitt, and who, I 
believe, never once voted with him in the course of both 
their lives, yet did justice to his amazing talents. Con- 
versing with him on the subject of that minister, about 
five years ago, Lord Cholmondeley said, “ Pitt once sent 
to me, requesting my attendance on urgent business. 
Sir John Anstruther brought me the message. I was 
then at the head of the Prince of Wales’s family, and I 
accordingly waited on him in Downing street. The 
affair regarded a matter of accounts. I find it impossible 
to do justice to the perspicuity and rapidity of his calcu- 
lations. In the course of a few minutes he went through 
and settled every item, leaving me lost in admiration at 
his ability.” This was the testimony of an opponent, 
and an enemy. 

Having followed Sir James Erskine, article by article, 
through all the branches of the charge, some of which 
he treated as undeserving of investigation or destitute of 
foundation, Pitt finally proposed an amendment ; offer- 
ing to concur with the motion inculpating Hastings, but 
only on three distinct points of accusation ; namely, the 
two contracts, one for bullocks, the other for opium ; and 
the increased salary given to Sir Eyre Coote. At the 
same time, he suggested to Burke the propriety of his 
speedily coming to a determination respecting the 
charges which he intended still to bring forward, with a 
view to attaining the ends of substantial justice. Burke, 
while he treated the minister’s last proposition as found- 
ed in amity, refused to concur in his amendment. Only 
two persons rose to speak in Hastings’ exculpation, one 
of whom was Major Scott. He admitted that some of 
the contracts were matters of favour, particularly the 
contract for providing opium. But he observed, that if 
the profits of them all were as exorbitant in fact, as it 
had been attempted to prove, they would not, collectively, 
amount to more than one moiety of the gain arising to 
the contractors from the loan of a single year, negotiated 
in London, during the late unfortunate war. Yet Burke, 
who had menaced Lord North with impeachment for 
his corrupt loans, was now closely united with him: 
while Hastings, who saved India, lay under prosecution. 
The other individual who refused to concur in criminat- 
ing the governor-general, was Dempster. He remarked, 
that “no man, however inimical he might be, had insinu- 
ated that one rupee of the various sums enumerated 
ever found its way into Mr. Hastings’ pocket.” These 
considerations produced no effect on the division. Burke 
having moved to include in the charge two other con- 
tracts, besides the three heads of accusation in which 
Pitt offered to concur, carried the question by nine votes 
against the minister. Only twenty-six members, of 
which small number I was one, negatived Sir James 
Erskine’s motion, declaring that “the charge contained 
matter for impeaching Warren Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanours.” The majority did not exceed sixty. 

22d March.—Notwithstanding Pitt’s entire or partial 
concurrence in so many of the charges, he displayed pre- 
cisely at this time a generous indignation, when Francis 
attempted to render the committee appointed to draw up 
the articles a vehicle for his purposes of calumnious ma- 
levolence. An individual named Mercer, having been 
called before that committee, with a view to prove from 
his deposition Hastings’ culpability in the contract for 
opium, Francis, to whom Mercer had addressed a letter 
full of the grossest reflections on the late governor- 
general, so managed the examination, as to have it en- 
tered at full length on their minutes. By this unworthy 
artifice, he contrived to render the house of commons 
his accomplice in recording a libel. Pitt, holding the 
letter in his hand, as it appeared in the printed minutes, 
commented on the whole proceeding with great severity. 
Francis attempted to justify himself by maintaining, that 
if he had only produced an extract from Mercer’s letter, 
he might have been charged with suppression of evi- 
dence. Burke defended his conduct, and Sheridan ac- 
cused the minister with giving way to unbecoming 
warmth. But Pitt contended that the document had 
evidently been written at Francis’ suggestion ; adding, 
that “ no degree of indignation could be too strong, where 
the house itself had been made instrumental to an act of 





such palpable malice and injustice.” 
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Under an imputation so severe, Francis, though pos- 
sessing a high spirit, took no step to prove his innocence. 
Yet, with men actuated by such motives as Pitt imputed 
to them, did he nevertheless join in impeaching a great 
functionary, to whom the preservation of our dominions 
in India was as much due, as Gibraltar was saved by 
Elliott, or Jamaica by Rodney. Of all Hastings’ ene- 
mies, Francis might be justly esteemed the most in- 
veterate and implacable. He was lixewise the most 
formidable, not only from his accurate local knowledge 
obtained while on the spot, but by the composition of his 
mind. Unlike Burke, Francis’s hatred, cool, sagacious, 
and controlled by his judgment, enabled him to direct 
his weapon with malignant skill. Burke’s rancour ex- 
hausted itself in a torrent of invective, always decorated 
with classic allusions, frequently illuminated by wit and 
humour. Francis, like Junius, tore his victim with de- 
liberate, scientific ability; was rarely carried away by 
passion, preserved his enmity ever fresh, laboured with 
unceasing perseverance, and made his hostility felt by 
deeds, still more than by words. Such was the differ- 
ent formation of the two men! 

To Sir James Erskine, after the interval of a few days, 
(like Homer’s heroes, supplying each other’s place,) suc- 
ceeded Mr. Windham, who opened the sixth charge 
against Hastings, for “ violations or infractions of the 
treaty concluded by him with Fyzoola Khan, Nabob of 
Rohilecund.” He performed the task with that logical 
perspicuity, characteristic of his frame of mind, as well 
as of his style of eloquence, which always borrowed aid 
from metaphysical sources. Major Scott not only denied 
the existence of the pretended grievances, which he en- 
deavoured to disprove by a calm recital of the circum- 
stances attending the whole transaction; but he main- 
tained that Fyzoola Khan was one of the most independ- 
ent and happy native princes of Hindostan, having never 
received an injury of any kind from the British govern- 
ment. “In fact,” added he, “ have the Princesses of Oude 
complained? Has Fyzoola Khan sent home a com- 
plaint? The late governor-general left Bengal above 
two years ago. More than ten weeks before the last 
packet despatched from Calcutta to England quitted the 
Ganges, intelligence had been there received of the 
charges brought forward against him in this assembly. 
There existed no impediment to the transmission of 
complaints. I have recently seen or received many let- 
ters from India, and not a single word is to be found 
accusing or inculpating Mr. Hastings. So much the re- 
verse is the fact, that temples have even been erected to 
him at Benares.” 

Burke, who felt it necessary to answer Scott, did not fail 
to attack him with the arms of ridicule, pointed by taste 
and learning. “I know not,” exclaimed he, “ whether 
the assertion relative to the temples constructed in ho- 
nour of Mr. Hastings merits belief. But I know that 
there are temples dedicated throughout India to two very 
dissimilar divinities ; to Brama and to Vistnou, the pro- 
tecting deities, from whom benefits are supposed to de- 
scend ; and to the evil principle or power, whose enmity 
and malignity are deprecated. Perhaps the temple in 
question may be one of gratitude to the presiding divini- 
ties of Hindostan, for having removed a monster under 
whose tyranny the unfortunate natives suffered so many 
evils. Oh! templa quam dilecta!” Such were the 
weapons with which his enemies overwhelmed the man 
who had preserved India against a combination of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic foes. Dundas, though he differed on 
some essential points from Burke and Windham, yet con- 
curred in opinion with them, that the charge contained 
criminal matter; while Pitt scarcely took part in the 
debate. Not a word was uttered, except by Scott, in 
Hastings’ defence; and on the division, only thirty- 
seven voices acquitted him. Ninety-six supported the 
motion. The chancellor of the exchequer then rising, 
proposed that a day should be named for bringing up 
the report on those charges to which the house had 
agreed, and for discussing the question of impeachment. 
After a short conversation, the 2d day of April was final- 
ly fixed on for the purpose. 

27th March.—Mr. Hamilton, who had already taken 
so active a part in Hastings’+favour, being of opinion 
that the time named for the agitation of this great sub- 
ject was not sufficiently distant, endeavoured to interpose 
some delay. Equally regardless of the effect which his 





speech might produce upon Pitt, or upon Burke, though 
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connected by the closest ties of friendship with th 
former ; in that imperious and dictatorial tone natural to 
him, he expressed his astonishment at the indecent pre- 
cipitation which characterised their deliberations. Then 
alluding to a proposition thrown out some weeks earlier, 
for taking measures to secure Hastings’ person and pro- 
perty as soon as the impeachment should be voted; “I 
speak at present,” added he, “in terms of restrained in- 
dignation respecting it. If I had given way to my emo- 
tions on its first mention in this assembly, I could not 
have answered for my expressions. I will now only say, 
that I believe there are very few persons existing who 
do not wish Mr. Hastings fully to participate in the 
benefits and blessings of nature with all the rest of man- 
kind.” Professing at the same time a readiness to 
modify his motion in any manner which might appear 
to meet the general sentiment of the house, he contented 
himself with a protest against following up the report, 
by bringing forward the question of impeachment on one 
and the same evening. He was seconded by Mr. Yorke, 
then member for the county of Cambridge, now Ear! of 
Hardwicke; a nobleman with whom I was much ac- 
quainted in early and middle life, on the continent, as 
well as in England. His father, Charles Yorke, who, 
overcome by the importunities of the present king, ac- 
cepted the great seal, was second son of the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. It is of Charles Yorke 
that Junius speaks, when, writing to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, on the 14th of February, 1770, he says, “ To what 
an abject condition have you laboured to reduce the best 
of princes, when the unhappy man who yields at Jast 
to such personal instance and solicitation as never can 
be fairly employed against a subject, feels himself de- 
graded by his compliance, and is unable to survive the 
disgraceful honours which his gracious sovereign had 
compelled him to accept! He was a man of spirit ; for 
he had a quick sense of shame, and death has redeemed 
his character.” 

The transaction to which Junius here refers is one of 
the most tragical which has taken place in our time. 
Mr. Yorke closed his existence in a manner strongly re- 
sembling the last scene of the lamented Sir Samuel 
Romilly. On his table lay the patent of his peerage 
(Baron Morden), and near it the great seal, which, when 
affixed, would have added the only formality necessary 
to its legal completion. But, as not a trace of any such 
impression could be discovered on the wax, and it ap- 
pearing therefore certain that the chancellor had not 
chosen to accept the recompense of his political deser- 
tion, the title never received effect. This catastrophe 
took place on the 20th of January, 1770, three days sub- 
sequent to his audience of the king. While contemplat- 
ing the fate of Mr. Yorke, overwhelmed under the legal 
dignity and the peerage, which constituted the supreme 
object of his ambition, we are reminded of Juvenal’s 


« ——-Qui nimios optabat honores, 
Et nimias poscebat opes, numerosa parabat 
Excelse turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulse preceps immene ruine !” 


The present Earl of Hardwicke, though he does not in- 
herit the abilities of his father or grandfather ; nor per- 
haps equal in talents either of his uncles, the second 
Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Dover; yet possesses a solid 
and cultivated understanding, adorned by manners, sim- 
ple, unassuming, and conciliating, united to an irre- 
proachable moral character. Sprung from a family 
ennobled by the law, like the Marquis Camden, they 
both governed Ireland in difficult times, and have both 
attained to the distinction of the Garter; an honour 
which has been rarely conferred, except on the nobility 
of ancient descent, during the course of George the 
Third’s reign. After losing his father in the manner 
related, he has had the misfortune likewise to survive 
his son, Lord Royston; who, at the age of twenty-four, 
was swallowed up in the waves of the Baltic, off the 
port of Memel, in 1808. I return to the debate respect- 
ing Hastings’ impeachment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer rose as soon as Mr, 
Yorke concluded ; and though he manifested the utmost 
personal deference towards his friend Hamilton, yet he 
did not less strenuously condemn the proposition of 
delay. Burke, thus supported by the minister, directed 
all the severity of his remarks against Hastings. “ Let 
the house,” exclaimed he, “recollect what species of 
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criminal we have under our consideration! Let those who | 
accuse us of precipitation, remember how many years | 
we have been occupied with enquiries into Mr. Hastings’ 
conduct! And has he not himself, in that extraordinary 
performance read by him at our bar, and which he deno- 
minated his defence, demanded despatch, while he depre- 
cated every instant of delay? The criminal charges in 
which this house has already concurred, are not simply 
high crimes and misdemeanours in the ordinary sense of 
the words: they are acts, at the bare mention of which our 
nature recoils with horror.” Burke concluded by protest- 
ing that longer forbearance in rendering the person and 
property of the accused individual amenable to public jus- 
tice, would be on their parts an act of criminal neglect. 
Hamilton, now finding himself abandoned by his friends, 
and opposed by Hastings’ prosecutors, requested permis- 
sion to withdraw his motion ; only adding that he was 
persuaded, when the report came before them, they 
would themselves become sensible of the impropriety of 
determining the question of impeachment upon the same 
evening. 

2nd April.—With the month of April recommenced 

the great business of the session. Sheridan, lending 
himself again to the animosity of Burke, undertook to 
open the charge against Hastings relative to presents. 
The subject did not indeed afford him equal facilities of 
exciting either indignation or compassion, which he had 
derived from the sufferings of the Princesses of Oude ; 
but it enabled him, nevertheless, to exhibit, under another 
form, his eloquent and seductive powers of oratory. Nor 
did he fail to enliven and to embellish the narrative of 
the governor-general’s asserted acts of corruption, or of 
venality, by some of those descriptions, sketched with a 
master hand, and highly coloured, which Sheridan well 
knew how to compose in his closet. “In reviewing Mr. 
Hastings’ line of action,”’ observed he, “I have uniformly 
found it to originate from a wild, eccentric, ill-regulated 
mind ;—now, haughty and lofty—now, mean and insi- 
dious ;—generous, just, artful, open, by fits and starts ; 
at times, deceitful—at others, decided; changeable in 
every thing, except in corruption ;—there, and only there, 
systematic, methodical, immutable: his revenge, furious 
as a tempest or a tornado; his corruption, a monsoon, a 
trade-wind, blowing regularly and constantly from one 
quarter.” In this portrait, where the very similes are 
drawn from appropriate Asiatic phenomena, and where 
truth was rendered subservient to stage effect,—for the 
house of commons might justly be regarded by him as 
a theatre, not less than Drury Lane,—he principally stu'- 
died to captivate and to enchain his hearers, No par- 
ticle of the distempered, implacable animosity by which 
Burke was animated and impelled, really pervaded Sheri- 
dan’s bosom. Wit, antithesis, metaphor, irony, played 
successively through his speeches. When describing 
the morality of the court of directors, portrayed in their 
correspondence with the governor-general, he said it 
might be condensed in these words :—* Forasmuch as: 
you have accepted presents, we highly disapprove your 
conduct ; but, inasmuch as you have applied them to the 
credit of our account, we exceedingly approve your con- 
duct.” Even assuming that the observation contained 
as much truth as it did humour,—yet Mr. Hastings 
neither being in the service of the crown, nor able to 
foresee that his enemies would bring him as a public 
culprit before parliament on his return to Europe,—was 
it just to impeach him for accommodating his conduct 
to the standard of morals recognised by his immediate 
employers? The court of directors, not Hastings, seein 
to have formed the proper objects of prosecution, if She- 
ridan’s assertion had been founded in reality. 

Major Scott opposed to Sheridan’s elegant declamia- 
tion a dry, clear detail of facts, calculated to extenuate, 
if not wholly to disprove, ail his allegations. Unfortt:- 
nately, as Scott’s zeal and information were not in ever y 
instance accompanied with corresponding judgment, he 
exposed Hastings to a severe attack from a quarter where 
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No man approves and applauds more than myself nume- 
rous parts of his administration while in Bengal. But 
is it sufficient to say, in reply to serious charges, that, 
when he was entertained by his employers as a mark of 
their grateful satisfaction, some members of the efficient 
Indian government dined in the same room?” No 
doubt Scott acted imprudently in alluding to the circum- 
stance; but there were persons who thought that Lord 
Mulgrave’s anger was directed as much to conciliate the 
minister, as it arose from feelings of indignation against 
Hastings’ advocate. It was become evident that Pitt 
had determined to vote for the impeachment. Lord 
Mulgrave had very warmly opposed it in various stages. 
On the charge respecting Cheyt Singh, he had declared 
that, as an honest man, he could not coincide with the 
chancellor of the exchequer in the condemnation of 
Hastings. These differences of opinion might be pro- 
ductive of injurious personal consequences. The British 
peerage, which formed the great object of his ambition, 
the reward of his parliamentary service, lay in near pros- 
pect before him. In fact, he was sent to the upper house 
little more than three years afterwards, when the disso- 
lution took place ; and he had probably secured a promise 
of it at this time. How far the considerations here enu- 
merated might sharpen his sense of the imprudence 
committed by Scott, must remain matter of conjecture. 
Mr. William Grenville concurred in sentiment with Lord 
Mulgrave. Both became peers in 1790. 

A singularity attending this debate was, that neither 
Fox or Burke on one side, nor Pitt or Dundas on the 
other, took any part in it. One hundred and sixty-five 
persons found Hastings guilty, while only fifty-four ac- 
quitted him. A new discussion then commenced, re- 
specting the order of proceeding proper to be adopted by 
the house. The chancellor of the exchequer gave it as 
his opinion, that the most advisable course to pursue 
would be to refer the charges to a committee, who might 
select out of them the criminal matter, and frame it into 
articles of impeachment. Then, upon those articles, 
when reported, he proposed to move the question of im- 
peachment itself. Fox maintained a contrary doctrine. 
He said that the next step to be taken, after agreeing to 
the report on the table, would be to send a message to 
the house of lords, signifying that “the house of com- 
mons had resolved to impeach Mr. Hastings ;” adding, 
that “they were preparing articles, and would send 
them up with all convenient despatch.” Each sustained 
his opinion by arguments drawn from reasen, substantial 
justice, and, above all, from precedents; beginning with 
the case of the Earl of Danby, under Charles the Se- 
cond, and concluding with the trial of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Macclesfield, under George the First. Burke, 
having patiently listened to the two disputants with 
more suavity than he ordinarily displayed, gave his ad- 
vice in favour of the minister’s mode of prosecution ; 
not, as he asserted, in compliance with his own judg- 
ment—for he declared Fox’s proposition to be the most 
constitutional—but with the intent, if possible, of secur- 
ing unanimity. 

I freely confess, it appeared to me at the time, and I 
still remain unaltered in my opinion, that Hastings’ de- 
fence was altogether ill-advised and injudicious; exposing 
him to the very evils which he might have avoided by a 
different line of action. If—instead of pretending to an 
immaculate purity, which no man in his perilous and 
elevated position could invariably maintain during twelve 
or thirteen years—he had adopted another mode of jus- 
tification, he never would have been impeached. When 
accused of mal-administration, if he had contrasted the 
instances adduced with his eminent recognised services 
to the state—if he had early authorised and enjoined his 
agent so to act—he would infallibly have disarmed 
Burke; or, at the worst, he would probably have secured 
Pitt. But ignorance, credulity, and presumption, were 
his guides. Unacquainted with the nature of the ground, 
and relying on royal favour, while his own mind acquit- 





hitherto he had almost always found a defender. For, 
Scott having mentioned, among the circumstances whicl1 
proved the estimation in which the late governor-gene- 
ral’s public conduct was held by ministers, that since his: 
return home, at a dinner given him by the East India 
Directors, various members of the board of control were 
present, Lord Mulgrave rose under great apparent agite.- 
tion. “Iam anxious,” exclaimed he, “to rescue Mr, 
Hastings from the shabdy defence now set up for his n. 


dently, on the current of parliament. 





ted him of any dereliction of his public duties, he threw 
himself boldly, but, as the event proved, most impru- 
At first, it seemed 


specific accusation brought forward to be without founda- 
tion in every particular instance, but because—balancing 
his faults, or his acts of severity, against his resplendent 
public merits—they thought that he deserved honours 
and rewards, instead of punishment. At least, such was 
the principle on which J acted throughout the whole 
prosecution. So, as I know, did many others. Burke 
profited of Hastings’ error, to attack him; Pitt availed 
himself of it, to abandon him. Dundas, who took a less 
prominent part, calmly beheld the only individual who 
could emulate the place which he himself filled at the 
East India Board, plunged into an ocean of embarrass- 
ments. It is true that he was ultimately acquitted ; but 
how feeble a reparation did his acquittal constitute for 
years of accusation, attendance, and vexation—exposed 
to the eloquent invectives of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan! 
I repeat, Hastings became the victim—not of his crimes, 
or of his oppressions committed in the East; it was his 
own imprudence, and want of able counsellors, that 
brought him into Westminster Hall. 

3d April—When the house met for the purpose of 
appointing a committee to draw up articles of impeach- 
ment, Burke inveighed against any attempt to allege Mr. 
Hastings’ merits, as a set-off against direct, criminal, 
personal charges. Where general criminality was im- 
puted, he admitted that it might be fair to plead general 
services; but, in a case where specific articles of accusa- 
tion had been exhibited, it became the duty of parliament 
to put the party accused upon his trial, without regard 
to any merits that he might plead, or even possess. Mr, 
Hastings, he observed, had declared his disdain of any 
benefit that might result from bringing forward his pub- 
lic services, either as an extenuation, or as a justification, 
of his conduct. Major Scott, rising immediately, avowed 
that he never had for an instant, at any period of the 
prosecution, entertained an idea of pleading Mr. Has- 
tings’ merits, as a set-off against delinquencies. “I 
have uniformly opposed all the charges,” continued he, 
“ because I conscientiously believe that the late governor- 
general merited thanks and recompenses for those 
very acts which here have been made grounds of im- 
peachment.” In order to corroborate this declaration, 
which, he said, was equally the sentiment of Hastings, 
Scott read, by permission of the. assembly, a paper, in 
which he thus expressed himself on the point :—« If it 
shall be resolved that there is ground for impeaching 
me, I presume the resolution of impeachment ought to 
follow of course—as the only mode of satisfying the na- 
tional justice, on the supposition of my guilt; or to clear 
my character, in the alternative of my innocence.” 
Hastings concluded by requesting those members who 
had not thought him culpable—yet, if the house should 
resolve on the report—to charge him with crimes and 
misdemeanours; in that event to unite with his prose- 
cutors, for the purpose of bringing him to legal trial. 

The resolutions being severally read, and the question 
put upon each, not a word was uttered in opposition to 
them. Burke then moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare articles of impeachment. Their names, 
,at the head of which list appeared his own, were selected 
by himself, to the number of twenty. I have had occa- 
sion to mention the far greater part of them in the course 
of these memoirs, One only was rejected on a division ; 
—I mean Francis, whose implacable hostility to Hastings 
rendered him, in the judgment of a large majority, unfit 
to fill the office of a manager on the approaching trial. 
He seemed, indeed, to display a most indecorous and 
malignant spirit of enmity, in wishing to assume so 
prominent a part on the prosecution of a man with 
whom, as a member of the supreme council, he had dif- 
fered in opinion upon almost every public measure, and 
by whom he had been wounded in a duel. Yet Francis 
complained of his exclusion, as the result of malicious 
insinuations industriously circulated by his enemies. 
Only eight individuals of the twenty survive at the time 
when I am now writing, in April, 1819; among whom 
are the four Earls of Rosslyn, Chichester, Lauderdale, 
and Grey, together with Lord St. John of Bletsoe. 
George Augustus North, Lord North’s eldest son, filled 
a place in the committee—not from respect to his talents 








to support him; but, as he advanced, the stream became 
inore shallow and rocky, till he was finally wrecked. 
Jiis warmest admirers and adherents were even obliged, 
in voting for him, to cover themselves with the very robe 
which he had thrown aside as unworthy of his use. 


or eloquence, but as a testimony of his father’s approval 
of, and co-operation in, the impeachment. Welbore 
Ellis and General Burgoyne rather lent their names, 
than afforded any efficient aid, to the cause. So did 





They acquitted him, not because they considered the 





Frederick Montagu, whose correct information on all 
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matters of parliamentary form or order, when added to 
his high character for integrity, served to grace the cata- 
Jogue. Invitations were given by Burke to the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer and to Dundas, soliciting each of 
them to become members of the committee ; but, after 
joining Hastings’ enemies to collect the combustible ma- 
terials, they judiciously left to others the task of com- 
mencing the conflagration. 

20th April.—But the attention of parliament, and of 
all England, was suddenly diverted at this time into a 
new channel, by the debts of the Prince of Wales ; 
which, within the space of less than four years, were 
become intolerably oppressive to himself. All applica- 
tion to the sovereign for assistance being found ineffectual, 
it was determined by his secret advisers, at whose head 
presided Lord Loughborough, Fox, and Sheridan, to 
throw him at once on the generosity of the house of 
commons. Alderman Newnham, who, in the course of 
the preceding session, when the subject of his royal 
highness’s pecuniary embarrassments was agitated, had 
expressed his conviction that the income of the heir- 
apparent could not be found adequate to the support of 
his dignity, was again selected on the present occasion. 
He possessed neither eloquence, nor public consideration, 
that seemed to qualify him for so delicate an office; but, 
as one of the representatives for the city of London, he 
might be supposed to speak the sentiments of his con- 
stituents. Newnham, addressing himself across the 
table to the chancellor of the exchequer, requested to be 
informed whether it was the intention of ministers to 
bring forward any proposition for rescuing the Prince of 
Wales from his very distressed situation. He added, 
that the question thus asked did not originate in personal 
curiosity; as, according to the nature of the answer 
returned, he might find it expedient to ground a par- 
liamentary proceeding. Pitt, thus interrogated, replied 
very laconically, that it not being his duty to open such 
a subject, except by command of his majesty, it was 
only necessary for him to say that he had received no 
such directions. ‘The alderman then gave notice, that 
on the 4th of the ensuing month, he would propose to 
the consideration of the house a motion relative to the 
Prince of Wales. Here terminated the conversation. 

24th April.—Public curiosity being universally excited 
by the expected agitation of a question, in which the 
king and his eldest son must form two opposite parties ; 
and which might in its progress give rise to the most 
painful disclosures ; Pitt endeavoured, about four days 
later, either wholly to avert it, or, if that should be found 
impracticable, at least to ascertain the nature of the in- 
tended motion. Rising for the purpose, after alluding 
to the delicacy of the subject itself, he expressed a wish 
to know whether the honourable magistrate still persisted 
in forcing it forward on the attention of the house. « If 
he retained his determination,” the minister added, “ at 
least its scope and tendency ought to be stated.” Newn- 
ham replied that he did not force forward a discussion, 
which was propelled by its own weight ; that he had not 
yet decided on the precise form in which he should vest 
his proposition ; but that its object would be to rescue 
the Prince of Wales from his actual pecuniary difficul- 
ties. ‘The minister sarcastically observing, that it was 
singular to have given notice of a motion, without pre- 
viously determining what it should be, especially as it 
regarded a matter of such gravity and novelty, Fox 
came forward to Newnham’s assistance. Having con- 
curred in the latter part of Pitt’s observation, Fox sub- 
joined his hopes, that on account of the necessity which 
would arise for investigating the causes of his royal 
highness’s distress, the business itself might be antici- 
pated, and some act performed which must supersede 
the proposed motion. “TI admit,” answered the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, “the necessity of investigation ; 
and precisely for that reason, combined with my profound 
respect for the illustrious family concerned in it, I would, 
if possible, prevent discussion. ‘The information which 
I possess on the point, renders me peculiarly desirous of 
avoiding it ; but if a determination should be manifested 
to bring it before this assembly, I shall, however distress- 
ing it may be to myself as an individual, discharge my 
public duty by entering fully into the subject.” 

27th April—These reciprocal menaces soon led to 
more determined indications of hostility. Newnham 
having announced that his intention was “to move an 
address to the throne, entreating his majesty to enquire 


into the prince’s embarrassed situation, and to rescue | 
him from it;” Rolle, who, though he furnished in his} 
own person matter for political and poetic ridicule, yet | 


represented a great county, and who, however coarse 
in his language he might be, wanted not intelligence or 
firmness in the discharge of his parliamentary duties, 


instantly expressed his disapprobation of the proposed | 


motion. “It is,” continued he, “a proposition which 
tends immediately to affect our constitution, both in 


church and state. lf, therefore, it should ever be brought | 
forward, I will, as soon as the honourable magistrate sits | 


down, move the previous question,—for I am decidedly 
of opinion that it ought not to be discussed within these 
walls.” 
afterwards declared, premeditatedly, with a view of avoid- 
ing the mention of such a topic, but because he was un- 
acquainted with the intention to agitate it,)—Sheridan 
took on himself to justify the appeal to parliament. “A 
county member,” exclaimed he, “stands forward, and 
calls on the country gentlemen to aid him in opposing 
a discussion which may affect our constitution in church 
and state. The subject is doubtless in itself moment- 
ous; but dark insinuations have been thrown out, in 
order to magnify its importance. They have even been 
used as arguments to deter his royal highness’s friends 
from introducing any measure likely to produce an en- 
quiry into his conduct, under the penalty of disclosing 
alarming facts—I am, however, confident, and I speak 
from authority, when I assert that he wishes every part 
of his conduct to be laid open, without ambiguity or 


concealment. Such is the unequivocal reply which the | 
illustrious personage would himself give, as a peer of | 


parliament, if this subject should ever be agitated in an- 
other assembly.” 

Not in the least degree intimidated by Sheridan’s 
speech, Rolle replied that no man present felt more loyal- 
ty towards his sovereign, or towards the heir-apparent, 
than himself. “ Nevertheless,” added he, “if a motion 
is proposed, which I hold to be improper, I shall act as 
becomes an independent country gentleman. 
nothing from his majesty, nor from his successor. I 


will, therefore, fulfil my duty, by opposing a proposition | 
which may produce serious differences between the fa- | 


ther and the son. The sincerity of this concise and 


lofty declaration of disinterestedness, worthy of Andrew | 


Marvel, or of Shippen, must yet be liable to some sort 


of doubt ; since, only nine years afterwards, the member | 
for Devon kissed hands at St. James’s, on being raised | 
And it is diflicult to! 


by Pitt to the British peerage. 
suppose, that even at the time when he professed so 


much indifference to the honours which emanate from | 
the throne, he had not in view to obtain a seat in the! 
upper house. Various persons now interposed, to de- | 


precate the further discussion of so momentous a ques- 
tion. Among them Powis rose, who, however clevated 
might be his motives, nourished in his bosom a system- 


atic ambition, not incompatible with an ardent desire of 
In urgent terms he im-| 


promoting the public welfare. 
plored of Newnham not to prosecute his threatened 
intention ; adding, that he ought to entreat permission 
to withdraw his notice. But Sheridan instantly appealed 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, whether, by adopting 
such a course, the prince would not seem to concede to 
terror, what he had refused to argument. Under these 
circumstances, the minister, after again expostulating 


both with Newnham and with Sheridan, on the impro- | 
| error, or to adopt measures for discovering the truth. 


| 


} 


priety of persisting to bring forward a proposition big 
with public mischief, finding all his efforts for preventing 
it fruitless, contented himself with declaring that the 
particulars to which he had alluded during a former de- 
bate, as necessary to be stated by him to the house, re- 
lated solely to a correspondence that had taken place 


respecting the pecuniary embarrassments of the prince, | 


and had no reference to any extraneous facts. 


30th April—Fox, who, as I have already observed, | 
had not been present at this debate, attended in his place | 


when the subject was resumed, and performed the prin- 
cipal part, speaking in the name, and by the immediate 
authority of the heir-apparent. Mrs. Fitzherbert formed, 
in fact, the prominent object of enquiry, though she was 
not brought to the bar, and personally interrogated, as | 
we have beheld another female treated, in 1809. Fox | 
having expatiated on the hardship of the Prince of| 
Wales’s situation, and declared his royal highness’s 











readiness to state every particular of the debts which he 


Fox being absent on that evening, (not, as he | 


I expect | 





had incurred, next adverted to Rolle’s allusion. With- 
out naming any individual, he stigmatised the report 
itself as “ a low, malicious calumny, destitute of all foun- 
dation, impossible ever to have happened, and propagated 
with the sole view of depreciating the prince’s character 
in the estimation of the country.” Rolle readily admit- 
ted its Jezal impossibility, but he maintained that there 
were modes in which it might have taken place. He 
added, that the matter had been discussed in newspapers, 
all over the kingdom, impressing with deep concern every 
individual who venerated the British constitution. Fox 
replying, that he denied in point of fact, as well as of 
law, the thing never having been done in any way, Rolle 
demanded, «* Whether he spoke from direct authority ?” 
To this question Fox answered decidedly in the affirma- 
tive; and here the dialogue terminated. Neither the 
chancellor of the exchequer, nor any other member pre- 
sent, took part in it; silence pervading the house, which, 
as well as the gallery, was crowded to the utmost degree. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert being now disclaimed as the wife of the 
| Prince of Wales, in the most formal terms, by a person 
| who came expressly commissioned for the purpose, on 
| behalf of the personage principally interested, and Rolle 
| making no reply, a sort of pause ensued ; the debate, as 
| far as it regarded the supposed matrimonial union or 
| contract in question, seeming to be at an end. 

| Such would probably have been the fact,—for Fox, 
| satisfied with exposing the falsity of the imputation, 
| never once opened his lips during the remainder of the 
diseussion. But Sheridan, who always manifested an 
aversion towards Rolle, observed that, after the explicit 
answer given on the present occasion, it would be most 
uphandsome in the member for Devon not to express his 
satisfaction. Finding, nevertheless, that no disposition 
was manifested to comply with his demand, Rolle simply 
remarking, that he had certainly received an answer, and 
that the house must form their own opinion of its pro- 
priety ; Sheridan returned with more personality to the 
charge. “Such a line of conduct,” he said, “was nei- 
ther candid nor manly ; and the house ought, therefore, 
to resolve it seditious, as well as disloyal, to propagate 
reports injurious to the character of the Prince of Wales.” 
Rolle, however, refused to concede, or to declare any con- 
viction on the subject. “I did not invent these reports,” 
answered he, “ but I heard them, and they made an im- 
| presston on my mind. In order to ascertain how far they 
had any foundation, I put the question ; and in so doing, 
I am convinced that I have not acted in an unpariia- 
mentary manner.” The chancellor of the exchequer, 
who, during the course of Rolle’s interrogatory to Fox, 
had not interposed, now rose; and with great animation 
arraigned Sheridan’s proceeding, as the most unqualified 
attack which he had ever witnessed on the freedom of 
| debate. “ Those,” added Pitt, “ who exhibit such warmth 
on the present occasion, ought rather to acknowledge 
their obligation to the individual who has suggested a 
question which produced so explicit a declaration on this 
interesting subject,—a declaration which must give com- 
| plete satisfaction, not only to him, but to the whole 
| house.” 

|  Rolle’s tenacity in withholding his assent to the satis- 
| factory nature of Fox’s answer, was equally displayed 
| by Sheridan, on Pitt’s attempt to force from him the 
| avowal. With uncommon ingenuity he endeavoured to 
| demonstrate, that Rolle having received an explicit de- 
nial of his insinuation, was bound either to admit his 


| 


| 


“ Jt would,” continued he, “ be aggravating the malicious 
falsehood circulated, to assert that the Prince of Wales 
had authorised a false denial of the fact. Even the 
minister himself is obliged to assume that the honourable 
member must be satisfied, as he has not had sufficient 
candour to make the acknowledgment.” Thus pressed, 
Rolle once more rose, and after observing that his affec- 
tion for the heir-apparent dictated the question put by 
him, he added, “The honourable gentleman has not 
heard me say I am unsatisfied.” Grey vainly endea- 
voured, by a repetition of Sheridan’s arguments, couched 
in still more intemperate language, to elicit from Rolle 
a less equivocal recognition. But Pitt, indignant at the 
expressions used by Grey, repelled his attempt with great 
warmth. While the chancellor of the exchequer dis- 
claimed every idea of menace, he persisted to declare 
that all those to whom the harmony and the happiness 
of the royal family were dear, ought to join with him in 
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deprecating the threatened discussion ; or, if it could not 
be prevented, at least to give it the most decided opposi- 
tion. “ No possible necessity,” concluded he, “ can be 
pleaded for recurring to this assembly on a subject which 
in propriety, as’ well as in decency, vught to originate 
with the crown; since I know that ‘here exists no want 
of becoming readiness in another quarter, to do every 
thing which ought to be done in the business.” With 
this declaration, which seemed, if it was improved, to 
open a door for mutual concession, the debate closed ; 
each party professing a determined intention of trying 
the issue, and both sides anticipating a favourable result. 

May.—But a variety of considerations happily con- 
duced to prevent a collision apparently so imminent, and 
which would have been subject of just regret if it had 
taken place. ‘The question at issue regarding the royal 
fainily exclusively, could not be contemplated in the light 
of a common ministerial measure ; and many individuals 
who usually supported government, would probably have 
voted on the contrary side. Fox’s formal and direct 
disavowal of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage operated to 
conciliate others; who, when no longer indisposed to- 
wards the prince, on account of this supposed infraction 
of the laws, might incline to increase his income, and 
even to liquidate his debts. ‘There were not wanting 
persons who thought his annual allowance too scanty for 
the heir to the British throne. Conscientious men con- 
sidered the king’s conduct scarcely justifiable, in appro- 
priating to his own use the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, during the minority of his son, and refusing 
to render any account of their expenditure after he be- 
came of age. His majesty asserted, indeed, that they 
had been expended on the prince’s education ; but it was 
answered, that provision had been made for that national 
object, which was included in the civil list. A_ states- 
man, especially if he was a minister, might probably 
have decided in favour of the sovereign. I believe that 
a rigid moralist would, nevertheless, have determined on 
the other side, Pitt’s own parliamentary experience 
had shown him, that he could not always calculate on a 
majority. He had been compelled to abandon the West- 
minster scrutiny, and to desist from prosecuting the 
Duke of Richinond’s plan of fortifications. The grace 
and affability of the prince, when combined with the 
festivities of Carlton house ; contrasted too as they were 
with the seclusion of George the ‘lhird’s mode of life; 
contributed to attract followers. These facts, which 
could not escape either Pitt’s or Dundas’s attention, were 
enforced, and placed before them in the strongest point 
of view, by the Duchess of Gordon. Few women have 
performed a more conspicuous part, or occupied a higher 
place than herself, on the public theatre of fashion, polli- 
tics, and dissipation, between the period of which I am 
writing, and the close of Pitt’s first administration ; a 
term of about fourteen years. I shall speak of her with 
great impartiality, from long personal acquaintance. 
She was one of the three daughters of Sir William 
Maxwell, of Monteith, a Scotish baronet; and the song 
of « Jenny of Mopiteith,” which I have heard the pre- 
sent Duke of Gordon sing, was composed to celebrate 
her charms. 

In my estimate of female attractions, she always want- 
ed one essential component part of beauty. Neither in 
her person, manners, or mind, was there any feminine 
expression. She might have aptly represented the Juno 
of Homer; but not Horace’s “ O, que beatum Diva tenes 
Cyprum!” Her features, however noble, pleasing, and 
regular, always animated, constantly in play, never de- 
ficient in vivacity or intelligence, yet displayed no timid- 
ity. They were sometimes overclouded by occasional 
frowns of anger or vexation, much more frequently 
lighted up with smiles. Her conversation bore a very 
strong analogy to her intellectual formation. Exempted 
by her sex, rank, and beauty, from those restraints im- 
posed on woman by the generally recognised usages of 
society, the Duchess of Gordon frequently dispensed 
with their observance. Unlike the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, who, with the tumult of elections, faro, and party 
triumphs, could mix love, poetry, and a passion for the 
fine arts; the Scotish duchess reserved all the energies 
of her character for ministerial purposes. Desirous of 


participating in the blessings which the treasury alone 
can dispense, and of enrolling the name of Gordon with 
those of Pitt and of Dundas, if not in the rolls of fame, 
at least in the substantial list of court favour and bene- 
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|faction, the administration did not possess a more active 
or determined partisan. Her discernment enabled her 
|to perceive that Fox, whatever dignities or employment 
|might be reserved for him by fortune under the reign 
lof George the Fourth, would probably remain excluded 
|from power so long as the sceptre remained in the pos- 
|session of George the Third. This principle or convic- 
|tion seemed never to be absent from her mind. 

| Her conjugal duties pressed on her heart with less 
| force than did her maternal solicitudes, In her daugh- 
|ters centred principally her ambitious cares. For their 
‘elevation, no sacrifices appeared to her to be too great, 
|no exertions too laborious, no renunciations too severe. 
iIt would indeed be vain to seek for any other instance 
in our history, of a woman who has allied three of her 
ifive daughters in marriage to English dukes, and the 
fourth toa marquis. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
|so powerful under the last queen of the Stuart race, and 
| who had likewise five daughters, obtained for them only 
\two dukes and three earls in marriage. Yet they were 
|the children of the illustrious John Churchill, and on 
|them was respectively settled, by act of parliament, the 
|dukedom, and Blenheim. ‘The ladies in question inhe- 
irited nothing, not even their mother’s personal beauty ; 
‘or at least, only in a diminished degree. ‘To that mother, 
‘and to her solely, they owed their great matrimonial al- 
\liances. ‘The Dukes of Richmond, and of Manchester— 
| banished under the name of governors, the first, to the 
snowy banks of the St. Lawrence, and the other, to the 
oppressive climate of Jamaica—are both paying, at this 
‘hour, the penalty of those imprudent, if not unfortunate, 
|matches. Georgiana, youngest of the five, whom the 
duchess carried over to Paris, in 1802, and whose hand 
lshe had destined for Eugene Beauharnois, in the subse- 
\quent year became Duchess of Bedford. Bonaparte, 
‘then first consul, and already anticipating an imperial 
|crown, meditated a higher alliance for Eugene than the 
jfamily of Gordon could offer, however ancient or illus- 
|trious may be its rank in the Scotish peerage ; and he 
leupuend his decided disapprobation of any such medi- 
tated union. Three years later, having by the plenitude 
of his usurped power saluted the Duke of Bavaria as 
a king, he exacted the sacrifice of the new sovereign’s 
leldest daughter, for Josephine’s son, nominated viceroy 
jof Italy. 

As early as the year 1787, Dundas had attained a 
commanding influence, which no other individual ever 
acquired over Pitt’s mind. With the members of the 
cabinet Pitt maintained only a political union: Dundas 
was his companion, with whom he passed, not merely 
his convivial hours, but to whom he confided his cares 
and en:barrassments. Dundas possessed a villa near 
| London, at Wimbledon, where he was accustomed to 
repair after debates, for the purpose of sleeping out of 
town. Pitt, on quitting the treasury bench, used to 
ithrow himself into Dundas’s post-chaise, and accompany 
him. At whatever hour they arrived, they sat down 
to supper; never failed to drink each his bottle ; and the 
|minister found his sleep more sound, as well as more re- 
i freshing, at Wimbledon, than in Downing street. How- 





his mind, yet in a very few minutes after he laid his 
jhead on the pillow, he never failed to sink into profound 
| repose. So difficult, indeed, was it to awaken him, 
that his valet usually shook him before he could be roused 
from sleep. One of his private secretaries used to affirm 
that no intelligence, however distressing, had power suf- 
‘ficient to break his rest. On that account, he never 
|locked or bolted the door of his bed-chamber. _ I recollect 
|a circumstance which took place, several years subse- 
quent to this time; it happened in 1796; strongly corro- 
borative of the above facts, Pitt having been much 
jdisturbed by a variety of painful political occurrences, 
|drove out to pass the night with Dundas, at Wimbledon. 
|After supper, the minister withdrew to his chamber, 
having given his servant directions to call him at seven, 
on the ensuing morning. No sooner had he retired, 








‘than Dundas, conscious how much his mind stood in| 


ineed of repose, repaired to his apartment, locked the 
| door and put the key in his pocket; at the same time 
enjoining the valet on no consideration to disturb his 
master, but to allow him to sleep as long as nature re- 
quired. It is a truth that Pitt neither awoke, nor called 
any person, until half past four in the afternoon of the 
liellowing day ; when Dundas, entering his room together 


ever violent might have been the previous agitation of| 


with his servant, found him still in so deep a sleep, that 
it became necessary to shake, in order to awaken him, 
He had slept uninterruptedly during more than sixteen 
hours. 

I have already remarked elsewhere, that Dundas, be. 
neath the appearance of unguarded, open raanners, knew 
how to mature, and, when necessary, how to conceal, the 
most solid projects of ambition. Managing Scotland, 
while he controlled India, and looking forward to the 
British peerage as his certain reward, he kept his eye 
fixed invariably on Pitt. With consummate ability he 
adupted his conduct, as well as his conversation, to the 
peculiar structure of that minister’s mind, on which adu- 
lation would only have produced effects injurious to his 
own plans. Dundas guided Pitt on many points, and 
influenced him upon almost every measure; but he 
effected it by never dictating upon any matter. When 
discussing public business, he commonly affected to em- 
brace ideas contrary to the opinion which he knew or be- 
lieved Pitt to have formed upon the subject. After 
contesting the chancellor of the exchequer’s arguments, 
Dundas usually concluded by adopting his sentiments, 
as if from real conviction. This ingenious species of 
flattery proved irresistible, under the control of judgment. 
The Duchess of Gordon, who lived in habits of great in- 
timacy with them both, entertained about the same time 
the project of marrying her eldest daughter to the first 
minister. Lady Charlotte Lenox was then about eighteen 
years of age ; and though not a Hebe, yet her youth, her 
high birth, and her accomplishments, might, not impro- 
bably, as her mother thought, effect his conquest. In 
fact, Pitt, however little constitutionally inclined to the 
passion of love, yet manifested some partiality towards 
her, and showed her many attentions. 

The duchess, desirous of improving so favourable a 
commencement, used tu drive to Wimbledon, accompa- 
nied by Lady Charlotte, at times when she knew that 
Pitt was there. But Dundas, than whom few men were 
more clear-sighted, and who by no means wished his 
friend to form a matrimonial connection, which must 
have given the duchess a soit of maternal ascendant over 
him, determined to counteract her design. For that 
purpose, he could devise no expedient more efficacious, 
than affecting a disposition to lay his own person and 
fortune at Lady Charlotte’s feet. He was then a 
widower, having been divorced from his first wife. Pitt, 
who never had displayed more than a slight inclination 
towards the lady, ceased his assiduities; and Dundas’s 
object being answered, his pretensions, which never 
were clearly pronounced, expired without producing any 
ostensible effect, Singular or doubtful, as these facts 
may appear, I have good reason for believing them to be 
founded in truth, They came from high authority. 
Two years later, the Duchess of Gordon succeeded in 
procuring for her the hand of Colonel Lenox, since be- 
come Duke of Richmond. 

1st—4th May.—The concluding words of the minis- 
ter’s speech on the 30th of April, sufficiently indicated 
that at St. James’s there existed a disposition to accom- 
modate matters, without making disclosures in the house 
of commons, equally painful to the king, and to the 
prince. It only required a friendly interposition to ani- 
mate this inclination. The Duchess of Gordon under- 
|took the office. She passed a part of almost every even- 
|ing in society with the heir-apparent, whom she was 
laccustomed in conversation to treat with the utmost 
|freedom, even upon points of great delicacy. Her ex- 
hortations and remonstrances to ministers produced the 
desired effect. His majesty having approved of the 
experiment, Dundas was selected for carrying it into 
execution. The facility of his careless, open manner, 
so different from Pitt’s serious, stiff, constrained address, 
rendered him peculiarly proper for the mission. A re- 
spectful intimation being conveyed to his royal highness, 
requesting permission on the part of Dundas to attend 
him at Carlton house, an interview took place between 
them on Wednesday, the 2d of May. I could recount 
some of its most curious particulars, as they were re- 
lated by the prince himself to one of my intimate friends, 
who communicated them to me. But, though many 
years may possibly elapse before these memoirs will be 
laid before the public, yet I shall content myself with 
stating that Dundas experienced the most gracious recep- 
tion. After ascertaining from the prince’s own lips the 
extent of his pecuniary incumbrances, which amounted 
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to full two hundred thousand pounds, Dundas gave 
him an assurance that prompt, as well as liberal assist- 
ance, should be extended to him. This amicable con- 
ference was subsequently moistened with no ordinary 
quantity of wine ; and the engagement which had been 
contracted fasting, received a most energetic ratification 
on the part of the treasurer of the navy, after they had 
drunk very freely together. There did not indeed exist 
among the members of administration an individual 
composed of more malleable materials than Dundas. The 
ground being now prepared, and the preliminaries ad- 
justed, on the following day, Thursday, Pitt was admit- 
ted to an audience at Carlton house. Every article of 
the accommodation was finally concluded, before the 
separation of the prince and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

4th May.—Intelligence of this favourable result not 
having been generally circulated before the house of 
commons met, curiosity attracted an unusual concourse 
of members; when Newnham, in few words, informed 
them, that the motion which he had announced was now 
no longer necessary, and therefore he should decline 
bringing it forward. Pitt, offended at the sarcastic in- 
sinuation conveyed in the monosyllable now, after ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that the measure was admitted 
to be no longer necessary, subjoined, “I cannot help de- 
claring, that as I always considered it to be unnecessary, 
so 1 do not now perceive it to be more so, than at the 
time when the notice was given. I am, however, happy 
to find that we are at last of the same opinion on the 
subject.” So pointed an animadversion called up Fox, 
who, while he deprecated any expression which might 
disturb the desirable unanimity, nevertheless added, « I 
remain now as much convinced that the motion was ne- 
cessary, as I am persuaded at this moment of its being 
no longer necessary.” The chancellor of the exchequer 
having justified the king’s conduct throughout every part 
of the transaction, as “ uniform and consistent, departing 
in no one instance from the principles which always 
directed him ;”’ Fox made a similar declaration or pro- 
test on the part of the prince. 

9th May.—The proceedings in the prosecution of 
Hastings, which seemed to have been suspended during 
near three weeks, while the application of the Prince of 
Wales to parliament occupied the public mind, were re- 
sumed and terminated, as far as they related to the house 
of commons, at this time. A debate of great interest 
took place on the second reading of the articles of im- 
peachment. Lord Hood, with the feelings of a man to 
whom the command of fleets had been delegated under 
circumstances of the greatest personal responsibility, 
made a short and plain appeal in favour of an indivi- 
dual, who, whatever errors he might have committed, 
had unquestionably rescued that valuable portion of the 
empire entrusted to his care from almost inevital.}: sub- 
version. Wilkes, though during the two or three last 
sessions he had rarely taken any active part, and though 
he already began to feel the infirmities of approaching 
age, came forward on this occasion. ‘The same uncon- 
quered spirit, wit, and classic fire, which he displayed on 
the 30th of April, 1763, when brought before the Earls 
of Egremont and Halifax, by virtue of a general war- 
rant, pervaded every sentence that he uttered. But his 
articulation, which never had been perfectly distinct 
even in youth, grew annually more embarrassed from 
the inroads of time on his organs of speech. After 
stating that, however he might have been dazzled with 
the splendour of eloquence, or charmed by appeals to 
the passions, on the part of Hastings’ accusers, he re- 
mained wholly unconvinced by their arguments; “I 
have heard him,” continued Wilkes, “more than once 
compared to Verres. But the house ought to recollect 
that when the governor of Sicily was accused before 
the Roman senate, scarcely an inhabitant of that island 
could be found who did not exhibit complaints against 
him. In the instance befrre us, though the prosecution, 
or rather the persecution, of Mr. Hastings has been al- 
ready nearly three years in progress, yet not a single 
charge or imputation on his conduct has been transmit: 
ted from India.”——« When we consider,” resumed he, 
“that while the empire was mouldering away elsewhere, 
Mr. Hastings, by his exertions, preserved unimpaired 
our possessions in the East, I am covered with astonish- 
ment, that a faction in this assembly should have been 
able to carry on the proceedings to the present point. I 





trust, for the honour of the nation, it will be terminatea 
and finally extinguished by a very considerable majority, 
before we adjourn this night.” Wilkes concluded by 
moving “ that the report should be read a second time 
on that day three months.” 

Ilay Campbell, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, with 
great legal ability reviewed the whole series of Hastings’ 
administration, pronouncing his exculpation or acquittal 
upon every point. But the individual who excited the 
strongest sensation, was Courtenay. Eccentric, fearless, 
sarcastic, highly informed, always present to himself, 
dealing his blows on every side, regardless on whom 
they fell, but a devoted adherent of T’ox, Courtenay 
began by an ironical compliment to Lord Hood, « whom,” 
he said, “ no man could contemplate without reverence, 
when he reflected how much his country owed him for 
having been a spectator of Lord Rodney’s glorious vic- 
tory of the 12th of April, 1782. Loud cries of order 
from the ministerial benches here interrupting him, 
Courtenay, without betraying the slightest agitation or 
discomposure, calmly maintained, that his remark being | 
complimentary to the noble lord, on the circumstance ol 
his having chanced to be present when Admiral Rodney 
defeated De Grasse, no member had any right to accuse 
him as disorderly on the present occasion, ‘Then turn- 
ing towards Wilkes, who sat next to him, “ The 
worthy alderman,” continued he, “ possesses more sense 
than to feel anger, when I mean him a compliment; as 
I do, when I assert that his country owes him great ob- 
ligations, for having, at one period of his life, diffused a 
spirit of liberty throughout the general mass of the peo- 
ple, unexampled,—except, indeed, in the times of Jack 
Cade and Wat Tyler.” ‘he cry of order, that had 
been so violent only a minute before, was lost in the 
universal burst of laughter which followed this observa- 
tion. “The honourable magistrate,” said Courtenay, 
‘has defended Mr. Hastings’ treatment of the Begums, 
by asserting that those princesses were engaged in re- 
bellion. Surely he must have looked upon the transaction 
obliquely, or he never could have formed so erroneous 
an idea. ‘wo old women in rebellion against the go- 








vernor-general! impossible. Nor would the worthy alder- 
man have made an ‘ Essay on Woman’ in the manner| 
that Mr, Hastings did. ‘The house well knows he would 
not.” 

No person rising to interrupt him, though the humoui 
of this last observation was lost in its superior inde 
cency, Courtenay next attacked the lord advocate. 
Having compared Hastings to the exccrated Coionel 
Kirk, so well known under the reign of James the Se-! 
cond; “I have heard,” continued he, “ parallels drawn 
in the course of preceding debates, between the late 
governor-general and various persons illustrious for their 
exploits. Verres, Alexander, Scipio, and Epaminondas, 
have been successively named. I shall look to modern 
ages for ray comparison. Ferdinand Cortez is my model. 
He being sent out to South America for the purpose of 
instructing, murdering, and baptising the uninformed 
Indians, marked his footsteps with blood and cruelty. 
His conduct exciting abhorrence, an enquiry was at 
length instituted, with a view of bringing him to justice, 
But Cortez, aware of his danger, took care to transmit 
some jewels to his sovereign. Not, I believe, a bulse ; 
for that is an oriental term; but a present of precious 
stones, which produced an equal etfect on the Spanish 
monarch’s mind, all mouths rehearsing the praises of 
Ferdinand Cortez.’’ Such were the leading points of 
Courtenay’s speech—a speech which, as far as my par- 
liamentary experience warrants me in asserting, stands 
alone in the annals of the house of commons; exhibit- 
ing a violation of every form or principle which have 
always been held sacred within those walls. The insult 
offered to Lord Hood at its commencement, became 
eclipsed in the studied indecorum of the allusions that 
followed, reflecting on the personal infirmities, or on the 
licentious productions of the member for Middlesex. 
His invectives against Hastings, however violent, might 
seem to derive some justification, from the examples 
held out by Burke, Sheridan, and Francis. But the in- 
sinuation leveled at the king, with which Courtenay 
concluded, and the mention of the bulse, unquestionably 
demanded the interference of the chair. 

The chastisement which he did not receive either 
from the speaker, or from the general indignation of the 





assembly, was nevertheless inflicted on him by one of 





its members, Alderman Townsend. He had succeeded 
to Dunning’s vacant seat, the Marquis of Lansdown 
bringing him into parliament for the borough of Calne ; 
and though he seldom mingled in debate, he manifested, 
whenever he spoke, a manly mind, great facility of ex- 
pression, strong sense, combined with upright principles 
of action. “I do not rise,’ exclaimed he, «to retail 
jokes ; and still less do I intrude myself for the purpose 
of using terms so indecent, that they ought not to be 
tolerated in any place where regard is paid to decorum. 
But I cannot sufficiently express my astonishment that 
you, Mr. Speaker, should have allowed a member of this 
house to continue unchecked, and not have informed 
him that such language is most unbecoming.” Then 
adverting to the proceedings against Hastings, “In the 
early stages of the present impeachment,” continued he, 
“T pointed out the absurdity of our carrying articles to 
the bar of the other house, which would be thrown back 
in our faces, as being unsupported by any sort of proof, 
resting merely on declamation, and incapable of being 
established by evidence. I have patiently attended the 
series of charges, but have not heard one of them satisfac- 
torily proved. If, therefore, we proceed any further, we 
must inevitably fail, and the disgrace which we mean 
for Mr. Hastings will revert upon ourselves. Appeals 
have been made to our honour, as well as to our justice. 
But, what honour is gained by hunting down an indi- 
vidual who has deserved the thanks of his country for 
the most signal services? And if a sense of justice im- 
pels us, why is not restitution ordered of the money 
taken by Mr. Hastings, and applied by him to the press- 
ing wants of the East India Company ?” Having ap- 
plauded the governor-general for his meritorious exertions 
in saving India, though by the sacrifice of rigid legal 
forms in various instances; “I recollect,” added he, 
“the time when the present chancellor of the exche- 
quer’s father, with a vigour of mind that did him the 
highest honour, foreseeing that the French were engaged 
in preparations for war, sent directions to seize on a 
number of their merchant ships, which he publicly sold, 
together with their cargoes, previous to any declaration 
of hostilities. The act was in itself illegal :—for peace 
still existed between England and France. Yet, the 
kingdom resounded with applause of his conduct. But, 
nevertheless, as the nation respected justice, the value of 
the vessels confiscated, as well as of their freights, was 
restored to the owners, though the sum exceeded six 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

I have accurately recorded the outline of Townsend’s 
speech, not only because it appeared to condense a 
greater portion of sound intelligence than any other pro- 
nounced on that evening, but as it might be esteemed 
his dying opinion, He survived its delivery only a very 
few weeks. Jekyll replaced him, as one of the repre- 
sentatives for Calne. At this point of the debate Pitt 
rose, and in the course of a very long speech, exhibiting 
prodigious powers of mind, memory, and elocution, an- 
swered the various arguments adduced ; beginning with 
Lord Hood, and proceeding through the series of indi- 
viduals who had delivered their sentiments on the occa- 
sion. I did not less admire the lucid order which per- 
vaded his discourse, or the force of his reasoning, because 
I totally differed from his conclusion. He still persisted 
in rendering the late governor-general amenable to par- 
liamentary enquiry ; nor would Pitt listen to the propo- 
sition ot weighing his great public services against his 
acts of power. As little could he be induced to consider 
the East India directors, whose orders Hastings was 
bound to obey, and who had expressed the utmost satis- 
faction at his proceedings, as alone culpable, or just ob- 
jects of prosecution. After having enumerated his 
offences, at the head of which Pitt placed his treatment 
of the Princesses of Oude as the most criminal; he 
finished by declaring that “the house could not, with- 
out abandoning their own honour, the duty which they 
owed their country, and the ends of public justice, fail 
in sending up the impeachment to the bar of the peers.” 

Throughout this most able effort of eloquence and 
talent, the minister nevertheless carefully avoided touch- 
ing on two points, both of which had been forcibly stated 
by Alderman Townsend. The first, namely,—a resti- 
tution of the sums of money exacted from Cheyt Singh, 
from the Begums, and other princes of Asia,—Pitt well 
knew could not be, or at least never would be, made by 
parliament. Yet, if their seizure was an act of despotic 
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violence and injustice, with what consistency could the | 
house impeach the plunderer, but retain the plunder ? 
Martin, member for Tewksbury, who always voted con- |der, if not awaken the indignation, of posterity, was 
scientious.y, deeply impressed with the conviction, after | brought to its consummation in the house of commons. 
avowing himself a friend to the impeachment, added, No discussion, and scarcely any conversation respecting 
«If any member will move that a retribution shall be |it, took place. The articles having been adopted, Burke 
made to those persons in India from whom sums of mo- |then moved “that Warren Hastings, Esquire, be im- 
ney have been forced, I will second the motion.” But, |peached of high crimes and misdemeanours.” An ad- 
not a man was found in the assembly to accept the pro- |dress, transmitted from Bengal to the late governor- 
position. Burke and Pitt were both satisfied to punish | general, was read by a member in his place. It had 
the offender, without restoring a rupee of the many |been drawn up several months subsequent to Hastings’ 
millions that he had poured into the company’s treasury, |departure: couched in language of the highest respect 
by which aid India was preserved. It forms neverthe- |for his character, public as well as private ; and exhibited 
less matter of regret that such a motion did never actu- |the signatures of nearly six hundred officers of the Bri- 
ally tuke place, as it must have unmasked the supporters |tish army. Not a word was uttered in reply. Frede- 
of the prosecution, and have demonstrated that other | rick Montagu then moved “ that Mr. Burke, in the name 
motives, besides the mere love of justice, and abhorrence » the commons, do go to the bar of the house of lords, 
of crime, animated their exertions. and impeach Warren Hastings.” The question being 
The other subject to which Pitt never alluded on that |put without a dissentient voice, Burke instantly repaired 
night, was the act of his father in seizing the French | thither, attended by a great majority of the members 
merchant ships, previous to the commencement of war, | present; where, in a solemn and impressive manner, he 
in 1756;—the beneficial consequences of which mea- | fulfilled his commission. 
sure, in a national point of view, were universally recog- I know not where I can, with more propriety than in 
nised, though it would have required a more able casuist |this place, introduce an anecdote which Sir Johu Mac- 
than ever yet existed, to reconcile it with the laws of | pherson has frequently related to me. Having succeeded 
nations, or with a strict observance of our public faith. | Mr. Hastings by devolution, as governor-general, he ar- 
There seemed to be a strong analogy between it and va- |rived in England about three months after the impeach- 
rious features of Hastings’ administration, where the jment of his predecessor was carried up to the house of 
preservation of the countries entrusted to his care oblite- | peers. During the autumn of the year 1788, when the 
rated every minor consideration. Major Scott, when ltrial had already proceeded during a whole session in 
alluding to the arbitrary treatment of the Princesses of | Westminster Hall, Sir John Macpherson drove out before 
Oude, and of other individuals, exclaimed, “« No man |dinner to Cane Wood, near Hampstead, in order to pay 
can entertain a doubt of the pressing necessities of the | his respects to the great Earl of Mansfield. That noble- 
Bengal government, at the time when Mr. Hastings au- | man, who only a few months earlier had resigned the 
thorised the seizure of the Begums’ treasures. We had | office of chief justice of the king’s bench, was then 
five armies in the field, each many months in arrear. | more than eighty-three years of age—infirm in body, and 
The state of the Carnatic was desperate. Not a rupee | sinking in health—but still retained all the freshness, as 
in the treasury. A French fleet and army hourly ex- | well as the vigour, of his intellect. “I found him,” said 
pected, while the company’s existence could only be |Sir John, « sitting before the door, in front of his house, 
preserved by the most vigorous measures. I hope, Mr. | and by no means free from bodily pain. He received 
Speaker, I am neither a ruffian nor a robber. But I pro- /me with the utmost politeness—conducted me into his 
test such were the circumstances, that in my opinion, a library, where we walked up and down—conversed with 
governor-general would have been justified in plunder- |me on the leading events of the day, and at last asked 
ing a mosque, or in rifling a zenana!”—*« That the Be- |me what was my opinion of Mr. Pitt? I replied, that I 
gums had afforded assistance to Cheyt Singh,” continued | considered him as a great minister. ‘A great minister!’ 
Scott, “was matter of public notoriety. I have con- |answered Lord Mansfield; ‘a great young minister, you 
versed with nearly thirty gentlemen, all of whom will |mean, Sir John. What did he intend by impeaching 
depose to the fact, at the bar of the other house. It will | Mr. Hastings, or suffering him to be impeached?’ ‘He 
there appear in proof, that we owe the preservation of | meant,” said I, ‘as I apprehend, to let justice take her 
India, in 1782, to the seizure of those treasures.” «An |course.’ ‘Justice, sir!’ rejoined Lord Mansfield; ‘ pray, 
honourable member has said that he would second a | where did he find ber!—where is she?’ ‘If you, my 
motion, let it be made by whom it would, for affording jlord,’ returned I, «do not know where to find justice, who 
retribution to those individuals who have been injured | have been dispensing her favours these fifty years, how 
by Mr. Hastings. Sir, if I thought as he does, I would |can any man attempt it?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ answered he, ‘ that 
not wait for any man to make such a motion. I would |is justice between man and man, All which is thus 
move it myself—for the British house of commons will |done, is well done. It is terminated. Criminal justice 
become infamous to all posterity, the scoff and scorn of iT can understand ; but political justice—where is she? 
Europe, if, after impeaching Mr. Hastings for his pre- | —what is she !—what is her colour? Sometimes she 





10th May.—On the subsequent evening, this great|embarrassments, which, when first agitated, had occa 
prosecution, which will unquestionably excite the won-|sioned so much acrimonious discussion, terminated with 


an expression of general consent, amidst testimonies of 
universal satisfaction. Not an allusion was made, either 
by Rolle or from any other quarter, to the lady who 
formed the object of his attachment. A royal message 
having been sent, expressive of his majesty’s very great 
concern at the debt incurred by his son, of which the 
particulars were laid on the table, a most loyal address 
followed, without a dissentient voice. Pitt alone spoke, 
neither Fox nor Sheridan uttering a word. His royal 
highness consented to adopt a system of payment which, 
it was asserted, would effectually prevent the accumula- 
tion of new incumbrances. The minister, on his part, 
expressed a confident hope that no severe scrutiny would 
be made into the nature of the account presented, «as 
the circumstance itself could never occur a second time.” 
Finally, the king consented and directed that ten thou- 
sand pounds a year should be paid to the heir-apparent, 
in addition to his preceding allowance of fifty thousand 
pounds. But as this augmentation of income—though 
it might enable him to subsist without incurring new 
debts—could not possibly discharge those already con- 
tracted, two sums were voted for the express purpose, 
The first, amounting to one hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand pounds, was destined to pay the prince’s numerous 
creditors. ‘Twenty thousand pounds were ordered to be 





‘}issued on account of the works carrying on at Carlton 


house—the architectural embellishments of which edi- 
fice, it was understood, would swallow up more than 
double that sum before they could be completed. 

Ample as the aggregate donation might be considered, 
it was not in any degree commensurate with the prince’s 
wants, nor did it satisfy the expectations of his adhe- 
rents. ‘They wished to procure for him a much Jarger 
income from parliament. Four years earlier, in 1783, 
when Fox filled the office of secretary of state, he did 
not hesitate to declare—speaking from the treasury bench 
officially—that he would have made the annual allow- 
ance to the heir-apparent one hundred thousand pounds, 
if his majesty would have consented. The relief ex- 
tended to the prince on the present occasion produced, 
in fact, no permanent benefit. His royal highness re- 
sumed, indeed, for a time, his household and officers of 
state; but, as no system or principles of economy per- 
vaded his general mode of life, while his embarrassments 
rapidly accumulated, in the course of a few years the 
interposition and aid of parliament became again neces- 
sary (notwithstanding the minister’s assurances to the 
contrary) for his extrication. 


Among the persons of high rank whom the Prince of 
Wales distinguished by his particular intimacy at this 
period, and in whose society he passed many of his 
hours, may be enumerated my friends the Earl and 
Countess of Clermont. They were both in the decline 
of life. Ihave scarcely ever known a man more fitted 
for a companion of kings and queens, than was Lord 
Clermont. Nature had formed his person in an elegant 


tended misdeeds, they basely profit by his crimes. He |is black—sometimes she is red, too. No! Sir John, 


is accused of accumulating for the East India Company, 
by acts of oppression and injustice, nine millions and a 
half sterling. For every shilling of this ill-acquired 
sum, credit has been taken by the minister who opened 
the Indian budget, (Dundas,) only two days ago. But 
if the present charges are well founded, why do we not 
replace Cheyt Singh, who is now a fugitive, and repay 
him the 123 lacs of pagodas which we have taken from 
him! Why do we not restore to the Nabob of Oude 130 
lacs; due indeed by him to us, but of which we never 
could either have obtained or enforced payment, except 
by seizing on the treasures of the Begums? J think 
these acts wise, politic, and justifiable ; but if I thought 
otherwise, I should conceive myself as infamous as the 
corregidor in Gil Blas, who punished the robber for 
stealing a bag of doubloons, and, instead of restoring 
the money to its owner, appropriated it to his own use,” 
This defence, however forcible, did not produce any an- 
ewer either from the treasury bench, or from the oppo- 
site side of the assembly. ‘The leaders of the prosecu- 
tion never once spoke during the whole debate, Pitt 
having rendered it unnecessary, by taking on himself to 
justify and defend the proceeding. Only eighty-nine 
persons, of whom I was one, supported Wilkes’s motion ; 
while one hundred and seventy-five voted for immedi- 
ately reading the report a second time. 


| Mr. Pitt is not a great minister; he is a great young 
|minister. He will live to repent allowing Mr. Hastings 
|to be impeached. He has made a precedent which will, 
|some future day, be used against himself. Mr. Pitt is 
jonly a great young minister. ” When we reflect that, 
| within eighteen years from the period at which this con- 
'versation took place, Lord Melville beheld himself placed 
|in the same predicament with Hastings ;—if we further 
consider how deeply Pitt was involved in, and how 
|acutely he felt his friend’s disaster,—a disaster which 
unquestionably combined, with other causes, to accele- 
irate his own end scarcely nine months afterwards ;—we 
shall see just reason to admire the depth of Lord Mans- 
fiekl’s discernment. Sir John Macpherson relating the 
circumstance, some years afterwards, in a company where 
Lord Thurlow and be met at dinner—« You need not 
tell us, Sir John,” observed Phurlow, with his charac- 
jteristic austerity of voice and manners, “who uttered 
those words. Neither you, por any one else, could have 
invented them; Lord Mansfield only could have pro- 
nounced them, He was 4 surprising man. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, he was right in his opinions or 
decisions ; and when once in a hundred times he was 
wrong, ninety-nine men out of a hundred could not dis- 
;cover it. He was a wonderful man!” 


mould, uniting delicacy of configuration with the utmost 
bodily activity, the soundest constitution, and uninter- 
rupted health. When he was near sixty-five, while on 
a shooting party—I think, in Norfolk—the Prince of 
Wales, who was one of the company, had the misfortune 
to wound him with small shot in several places. Lord 
Clermont suffered, however, only a short temporary con- 
fir tin c quence of the accident. His royal 
highness, not long afterwards, made him a gentleman of 
the bed-chamber. His manners—easy, quiet, calm, yet 
lively and ingratiating—never varied. Endowed with 
great suavity and equality of temper—possessing a very 
ample fortune—almost a stranger to bodily indisposition 
—and having no issue, male or female—he enjoycd 
every hour of human life. Descended from a branch of 
the ancient and nobie family of Fortescue, he had been 
successively raised to the Irish dignities of a baron, vis- 
count, and earl. Such was his passion for the turf, that 
when menaced by his father to be disinherited if he did 
not quit Newmarket, he refused—preferring rather to 
incur the severest effects of paternal indignation, than 
to renounce his favourite amusement. His understand- 
ing was of the common order; but, though his whole 
life had been passed in the sports of the field, or among 





jockeys, yet he wanted not refinement; and he used to 





| 2ist—24th May.—The Prince of Wales’s pecuniary 


shelter himself under Horace’s 
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lenslaved by his appetites, incapable of any energetic or 
elevated sentiments. About this time, Count Fersen, 
when justifying his ardour for races. Having mixed in then the Swedish envoy at the court of France, who was 
the highest circles during near fifty years, both in this/ well known to be highly acceptable to Marie Antoinette, 


country and on the continent, he bad collected much visited London ; bringing letters of introduction, from 
original as well as curious information. _ | the Duchess de Polignac, to many persons of distinction 
Inhabiting, as Lord Clermont did, a splendid house in | here—and, in particular, for Lady Clermont. Desirous 
Berkeley square; maintaining a table at once delicate to show him the utmost attention, and to present him in 
and luxurious; choice in the selection of his wines, and | the best company, soon after his arrival she conducted 
in every accompaniment of taste or opulence ; the Prince) him in her own carriage to Lady W illiam Gordon S as- 
of Wales used frequently to make one of the number of| sembly, in Piccadilly, one of the most distinguished in 
his guests. He enjoyed, indeed, the privilege of send- the metropolis. She had scarcely entered the room, and 
ing at his pleasure to Lord Clermont, of commanding a! made Count Fersen known to the principal individuals 
dinner, and naming the persons to be invited of both| of both sexes, when the Prince of Wales was announced. 
sexes ;—a permission of which his royal highness often I shall recount the sequel in Lady Clermont’s own words 
availed himself. Notwithstanding so close a connection to me, only a short time subsequent to the fact. 
as he maintained with the heir-apparent, yet few noble-| “ His royal highness took no notice of me on his first 
men were better received at St. James’s; and scarcely arrival; but, in a few minutes afterwards, coming up to 
any were detained a longer time in conversation with his! me, ‘ Pray, Lady Clermont,’ said he, «is that man, whom 
majesty, whenever he appeared at the drawing-room. I see here, Count Fersen, the queen’s favourite Y ©The 
Nor was he less acceptable at the court of Versailles,| gentleman,’ answered I, ‘to whom your royal highness 
where he and Lady Clermont repaired almost every alludes, is Count Fersen ; but, so far from being a favour- 
year, and where they were admitted to all the parties | ite of the queen, he has not yet been presented at court.’ 
made by the Duchess de Polignac for the amusement of «God d—n me?’ exclaimed he, ‘you don’t imagine I 
the queen. T'he very title of Clermont, which he as- | mean my mother 2’ ‘Sir,’ I replied, ‘ whenever you are 
sumed when raised to the peerage,—and which might be) pleased to use the word gueen without any addition, I 
esteemed factitious, as no such place, I believe, existed | shall always understand it to mean my queen. If you 
in Ireland,—assimilated him to the blood royal of France ;| speak of any other queen, I must entreat that you will 
a younger branch of the illustrious line of Condé having | be good enough to say the queen of France, or of Spain.’ 
been denominated Comtes de Clermont. Probably he|'The prince made no reply; but, after having walked 
was not oblivious of this fact, in his selection of the|once or twice round Count Fersen, returning to me, 
title. ‘He’s certainly a very handsome fellow,’ observed he. 
When about eighty-four, he breathed his last, in Sep-|« Shall I have the honour, sir,’ said I, ‘to present him to 
tember, 1806, at Brighthelmstone, scarcely a fortnight | you?” He instantly turned on his heel, without giving 
after Charles Fox expired at Chiswick. They always|me any answer; and I soon afterwards quitted Lady 
lived much together, especially during the autumnal sea-) William Gordon’s house, carrying Count Fersen with 
son—as Fox usually visited Norfolk, in order to enjoy;me. We drove to Mrs. St. John’s, only a few doors dis- 
the amusement of shooting among his friends. Lord tant, who had likewise a large party on that evening. 
Clermont possessed a seat in that part of the kingdom, When I had introduced him to various persons there, I 
for the same purpose. I well remember an extraordi-| said to him, ‘Count Fersen, I am an old woman, and 
nary bet which he made with Fox and Lord Foley for a | infirm, who always go home to bed at eleven. You will, 
hundred guineas; namely, that he would find a heifer I hope, amuse yourself. Good night.’ Having thus done 
which should eat twenty stone of turnips in twenty-four/ the honours, as well as I could, to a stranger who had 
hours. He won the wager. [ said that he breathed his | been so highly recommended to me, I withdrew into the 
last at eighty-four—an expression peculiarly fitted to|ante-chamber, and sat down alone in a corner waiting 
express the mode of his death ; for he was carried off by for my carriage. While there, the prince came in; and 
no specific disease, nor suffered any pain, unless it were I naturally expected, after his recent behaviour, that he 
intellectual, An augmenting weakness and extenuation, would rather avoid than accost me. On the contrary, 
which left undiminished all his faculties, senses, and! advancing up to me, ‘ What are you doing here, Lady 
powers of conversation, gently conveyed, or rather wafted| Clermont?’ asked he. ‘Tam waiting for my coach, sir,’ 
him out of life. I was accustomed very frequently to said I, ‘in order to go home.’ ‘Then,’ replied he, ‘I 
dine with him, in a small society of select friends, till, will put you into it, and give you my arm down the 


« Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum,” 


ignorant of their nature or import. They were, never 
theless, immediately adopted, without discussion of any 
kind. Major Scott did not, however, allow them to pass 
without a severe, though ineffectual animadversion. «I 
will venture to assert,” said he, «that not ten members 
of this assembly have read the articles, as they were not 
printed before the hour of one on the present day. We 
are, therefore, now about to proceed to the most solemn 
judicial act which we can execute, without knowing one 
word about the matter. If gentlemen would only peruse 
these charges, they never could declare seriously at the 
bar of the other house, that they, in behalf of themselves, 
and of the commons of England, present such trash as 
articles of impeachment. I am told that I ought to have 
made my opposition three days ago, when these charges 





were virtually, though not formally, voted; but if so, 
what, in heaven’s name, did we mean by ordering them 
to be printed! I have performed my duty, Mr. Speaker, 
in exposing so disgraceful a proceeding. Since, however, 
it is thought consistent with our dignity thus to proceed, 
I will not divide the house upon it.” This appeal pro- 
duced no effect. Neither Pitt nor Burke made any reply, 
and the charges were unanimously adopted. ‘Two days 
afterwards, on the 30th of May, the prorogation of par- 
liament took place ; his majesty noticing with sentiments 
of deep concern, in his speech on the occasion, the dis- 
sepsions which unhappily prevailed among the states of 
the Dutch United Provinces. They were, indeed, of the 
most alarming description, threatening, among other 


the treaty of commerce recently concluded between 
France and England. 

October.—In the autumn died, at Dublin, the Duke 
of Rutland, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, not having at- 
tained the age of thirty-four. Though he neither dis- 
played any eminent talents or virtues, yet various circum- 
stances conduced to give him political importance at this 
period of the reign of George the Third, or, more pro- 
perly, of Pitt’s administration. His father, the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby, notwithstanding the attack made on 








within five or six weeks of his decease; and, though stairs.’ ‘For heaven’s sake, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘don’t at- 
then evidently wasting away, yet at table he soon became tempt it! Iam old, very lame, and my sight is imper- 
animated. Even his memory remained fresh, and he|fect. The consequence of your offering me your arm 
bore no resemblance to Swift’s Struldbrugs. will be, that, in my anxiety not to detain your royal 

The Countess of Clermont was formed, like her lord, | highness, I shall hurry down, and probably tumble from 
for the atmosphere of a court. Endowed with no supe-|the top of the staircase to the foot.’ « Very likely,’ an- 
rior talents, though possessing a cultivated mind; her) swered he; ‘but, if you tumble, I shall tumble with you. 
manners subdued, yet exempt from servility; with an| Be assured, however, that I will have the pleasure of 
agreeable person, but destitute of beauty; uniting con-| assisting you, and placing you safely in your carriage.’ 
summate knowledge of the world to constitutional sere-/ I saw that he was determined to repair the rudeness with 
nity of temper ;—she displayed almost every qualification which he had treated me at Lady William Gordon’s, and 
calculated to retain, as well as to acquire, royal favour.|I therefore acquiesced. He remained with me till the 
The Prince of Wales professed and exhibited towards| coach was announced, conversed most agreeably on va- 
her a species of filial regard. All his notes addressed to/ rious topics, and, as he took care of me down the stairs, 
her displayed equal affection and confidence. As Lady | enjoined me at every step not to hurry myself. Nor did 
Clermont enjoyed so distinguished a place in Marie An-| he quit me when seated in the carriage, remaining unco- 
toinette’s esteem, it was natural that she should endea-| vered on the steps of the house till it drove off from the 
vour to transfuse into the prince’s mind feelings of|door.’ I have recounted this anecdote at more length 
attachment and respect for the French queen, similar to| than it may seem to merit, because, trifling as are the 
those with which she was herself imbued. Making} circumstances which compose it, they prove how grace- 











allowance for the difference of sexes, there seemed to be| fully the Prince of Wales could redeem an error. Louis 
indeed no inconsiderable degree of resemblance between} the Fourteenth himself was not his superior in all the 
their dispositions. Both were indiscreet, unguarded, and/| external attributes of a king that depend on manner; 
ardent devotees of pleasure. But the Duke of Orleans,| though, in personal majesty, and the fine bodily propor- 
irritated at her successful opposition to the marriage of| tions which constitute manly dignity of form, the prince 
his daughter with the Count d’ Artois’ eldest son, had| could sustain no competition with the son of Anne of 
already prepossessed the Prince of Wales in her dis-| Austria. 

favour. He was accustomed to speak of her, on the} 28¢h May.—I have already stated that Burke brought 
duke’s report, as a woman of licentious life, who changed| up, towards the middle of Mhy, a new article of im- 
her lovers according to her caprice. She, indignant at| peachment against Hastings, denominated «“ Misdemean- 
such imputations, which soon reached her, expressed |ours in Oude.” Before the session closed, he reproduced 
herself in terms the most contemptuous respecting the|this charge, multiplied by the committee into twelve 
heir-apparent—whom she characterised as a voluptuary | separate heads of accusation. The house was altogether 











him by Junius, and the greater misfortune which he 
underwent, of being defended by Sir William Draper, 
left behind him a name dear to Englishmen. His courage, 
the affability of his manners, the hospitalities of his table, 
and the generosity of his disposition, justly acquired him 
universal popularity. ‘To the Duke of Rutland, Pitt had 
owed his first entrance into the house of commons; and 
from attachment to the new minister, whom he had con- 
duced to elevate, more than from inclination, it was sup- 
posed that he accepted the government of Ireland, in the 
spring of the year 1784. Never was viceroy more formed 
to conciliate affection throughout that convivial kingdom! 
Splendid in his establishment, his table presented every 
delicacy which luxury could accumulate or display. Ves- 
sels laden with fruit, and other expensive productions of 
England, came over by his direction weekly to Dublin, 
during the whole period of his viceroyalty. He partici- 
pated largely in the festivities which he encouraged ; 
and, like the younger Cyrus in antiquity, who, when 
writing to the Spartans, boasted his ability to swallow 
more wine without being intoxicated, than his elder 
brother could do, the duke might have challenged a simi- 
lar superiority over most of his guests. 

Play, which divided with wine his evenings, had im- 
paired his ample fortune, previous to his visiting Ireland. 
Nor, though united by marriage to the most beautiful 
woman in England, was he insensible to the seductions 
of beauty in others. A syren of that period, the magic 
of whose voice was at least equaled by her personal at- 
tractions,—I mean Mrs. Billington,—held him for some 
time in her chains. Excesses of various kinds precipi- 
tated his end. A short time before his decease, he quitted 
Dublin, in order to make a progress through various parts 
of the island, being entertained on his way at the seats 
of the nobility and gentry. During the course of this 
tour, he invariably began the day by eating at breakfast 
six or seven turkey’s eggs, as an accompaniment to tea 
or coffee. He then rode forty, and sometimes fifty miles ; 
dined at six or at seven o’clock, after which he drank 
very freely ; and concluded by sitting up to a late hour, 
always supping before he retired to rest. On his return 
to Dublin he was seized, as might have been anticipated, 
with a fever of so violent a nature as to baffle all medi- 
cal skill. The Duchess of Rutland, whose health was 
likewise considerably impaired by the dissipation of a 


calamitous consequences, the immediate subversion of 
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winter passed in the Irish capital, had visited England 
for the purpose of consulting Warren, then the most 
eminent physician in London, While living in great 
seclusion at her mother the Duchess Dowager of Beau- 
fort’s house, in Berkeley square, intelligence arrived of 
the duke her husband’s dangerous, if not desperate situa- 
tion. She immediately prepared to join him, and War- 
ren actually set out for the purpose. But, before he 
could reach Bangor, on his way to Holyhead, he received 
information that the duke was no more; his blood having 
become so highly inflamed, as to render ineffectual all 
the remedies administered for his relief. 

The Marquis of Buckingham, who had already filled 
the office of lord-lieutenant under the Earl of Shelburne’s 
administration, was again selected for the same employ- 
ment. He possessed far superior ability, as well as greater 
application to business, than his predecessor; but these 
qualities formed no compensation for the festivities to 
which the Irish had been accustomed under their late 
Temperance invariably presided at the repasts 
of the marquis. Mr. Fitzherbert, whose diplomatic 
taleuts had been employed at Paris during the negotia- 
tion which preceded the peace of 1783, replaced Mr. 
Orde, as secretary for Ireland. Like Orde, Fitzherbert 
has attained the British peerage ; an elevation which he 
has reached less by eminent ability or distinguished ser- 
vices while resident as minister at Petersburgh, or at 
Madrid, than in consequence of his consummate pru- 
accompanied with cautious, guarded, quiet, 
polished manners. These qualities have associated him 
to the private hours and recreations of Buckingham 
house, Scarcely any individual about court during the 
last twenty years has been admitted to such habits of 
intimate communication with the king and queen, as 
Lord St. Helen’s. Even down to the month of May, 
1818, when her late majesty’s augmenting maladies in- 
capacitated her for any longer receiving @ numerous 
company, he never failed to form one of her select 
evening party. I have always inclined to consider Lord 
St. Helen’s as superior in intellect to any of the chosen 
few constantly received at the queen’s house, or at Wind- 
sor. The late Earl of Cardigan, the present Earl of 
Arran, Lord Henley, and Mr. Arthur Stanhope, who par- 
ticipated the distinction, could enter into no competition 
with him. Lord Walsingham might indeed be regarded 
as his equal in mental endowments, and of manners 
alike subdued. The persons whom I have enumerated 
were among the principal courtiers admitted to the card- 
table of Charlotte of Mechlenburg. Similar qualifications 
recommended the ladies who enjoyed that distinction, 
At their head might be placed Mrs. Howe, who, when 
near fourscore, obeyed the summons with the alacrity of 
; She enjoyed the 


ruler. 


dence, 


youth, on the very shortest notice. 
privilege of expressing her opinion without reserve, and 
was always treated by the king with extraordinary fami- 
liarity ; more, indeed, as a relative, than as a common 
visitant. Mrs. Howe, who was a grand-daughter of 
George the First, continued to wear the female costume 
of his reign, at the close of the eighteenth century ; and 
her figure, cast in a Westphalian mould, baffled all de- 
scription. 

I return to the Duke, or rather to the Duchess of Rut- 
land. It is not sufficient merely to say that she was the 
most beautiful woman in the kingdom, of high rank. 
Her person, in symmetry, elegance, and dignity, out- 
stripped all rivality. Grace itself formed her limbs, and 
accompanied her movements. She was tall, of a just 
height, slender, yet by no means thin, combining in her 
figure the variety of points that Apelles is supposed to 
have sought throughout Greece. I have conversed with 
a lady who had seen her, not indeed in the state that 
Paris beheld the goddess on Mount Ida, but so much 
undressed, that the description reminded me of Thom- 
son’s Wusidora. She assured me that no words could 
convey an adequate idea of Lady Mary Somerset’s for- 
mation,—for it happened previous to her marriage. Her 
features were noble, yet delicate; and the Plantagenets 
could not have been represented by a more faultless 
sample of female loveliness. In this description there 
is neither partiality nor exaggeration, In truth, I never 
contemplated her except as an enchanting statue, formed 
to excite admiration, rather than to awaken love; this 
superb production of nature not being lighted up by 
corresponding mental attractions. She wanted the smiles, 


jor of retrieving the disorder in the finances; and the 


ness of the Duchess of Devonshire. She equally wanted 
the irresistible seduction and fascination of the Countess 
of Jersey. A woman of such pre-eminent charms, mar- 
ried to a man whose affections and time she divided with 
three rivals,—wine, play, and women,—could not, how- 
ever, want admirers. ‘hey sprang up, as Pope says of 
Lady Mary Wortley, wherever she turned her eyes. 
The duke took umbrage at it occasionally, notwithstand- 
ing his constitutional apathy ; and her coquetry or levity 
had produced so much inguietude in his mind, that it is 
said they parted on terms not the most affectionate when 
she embarked for England. Anxious to withdraw him 
from the company with whom he was engaged at table, 
on a certain evening at the Castle, the duchess had ven- 
tured to approach the window of the apartment, and 
tapped at it with her fingers. But he resented the in- 
terference in the same manner that Northerton does the 
affront of Tom Jones. His decease operated, however, 
like Captain Blifil’s, ia the same novel, as « an infallible 
recipe for recovering the lost affections of a wife.” ‘The 
duchess, after a period of grief and retirement, reappeared 
with augmented attractions. I never saw her more beau- 
tiful than in the winter of 1788. Notwithstanding the 
power of her charms, and the number of her followers, 
the duchess has never contracted a second marriage, and 
she still retains nearly as much beauty as Diana de Poi- 
liers did, if we may believe Brantome, at the same period 
of life. 

W hatever sterility pervades our internal history, during 
the long interval which elapsed between the prorogation 
of parliament and its meeting again for the despatch of 
business, is amply compensated by the magnitude and 
importance of the transactions that took place in the 
surrounding continental states. I passed part of the 
autumn in Paris, where the utmost effervescence, not 
unmixed with gloomy apprehensions of futurity, began 
already to diffuse their influence over society. Never, 
perhaps, at any period of the French history, did the 
throne require to have been filled by a prince of vigour 
and determination, more than in 1787. Unhappily, 
Louis the Sixteenth wanted those qualities; but, while 
Vergennes survived, the defects of his character were 
concealed from view. ‘The death of that minister, fol- 
lowed as it was by the dismission and disgrace of Ca- 
lonne, plunged the crown into embarrassments of the 
most complicated nature. The Archbishop of Toulouse 
proved himself wholly incapable of restoring confidence, 


parliament of Paris, openly sustained by the Duke of 
Orleans, increased the public confusion, by pertinaciously 
refusing to register the new taxes. Such a state of affairs, 
which demanded equal wisdom and firmness in the 
sovereign, was rendered more critical from the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. The seven United Provinces, 
where France had established a predominant influence 
on the ruins of the stadtholder’s authority, loudly in- 
voked the protection of the court of Versailles. William 
the Fifth, Prince of Orange, whose incapacity and weak- 
nesses, had nearly annihilated the power so long exer- 
cised by his family over the republic of Holland, looked 
for support to England and to Prussia. While the great 
Frederick filled the throne of the latter kingdom, though 
he interfered by his good offices, and even by his remon- 
strances, in favour of the stadtholder, yet he steadily 
withheld any military interference. His advanced age 
and infirmities, the faint interest which he felt in the 
fortunes of his niece, the Princess of Orange, his predi- 
lection for France, and his estrangement from Great 
Britain, whose alliance he never sought, except from 
overruling necessity, during his whole reign;—these mo- 
tives prevented him from interposing by force to check 
the progress of the republican party. 

But his nephew, Frederick William the Second, be- 
held with very different emotions the insult offered to 
his sister, who was arrested in her own carriage, by a 
party of Dutch cavalry, while quietly proceeding from 
Nimeguen to the Hague ; detained and treated with 
great personal indignity. Having concerted with the 
English ministers his plan of operations, he did not hesi- 
tate to march an army into Holland, under the command 
of the Duke of Brunswick, so renowned in the “seven 
years’ war,” who advanced rapidly towards Amsterdam. 
The measure was bold, perhaps rash. Neither Philip 
the Second, nor Louis the Fourteenth, the two most 





the amenity, the animation, the intelligence, the sweet- 


Europe, if we except Napoleon, could achieve the con- 
quest of that province, though undertaken by each with 
an overwhelming force. Yet Frederick William suc. 
ceeded in the attempt. If Vergennes had survived, jt 
might, nevertheless, have had a different issue; anq 
Europe might have presented another history. Louis 
the Sixteenth wanted not the inclination to support his 
party, with all the power of the French monarchy. He 
even made demonstrations of opposing the Prussians; 
assembled a considerable body of troops on the frontier, 
not far from Liege ; menaced the courts of Berlin and of 
London with immediate interference, if they did not 
desist ; issued orders to equip a fleet at Brest, as Pitt had 
already done at Portsmouth; and performed every act 
announcing hostility, except actually commencing war. 
But the internal weakness and financial distress of 
France prevented the sword from being unsheathed. The 
combined powers proceeded, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
notwithstanding all the impediments presented by the 
nature of the country, as well as by the resistance of the 
inhabitants, finally entered Amsterdam. Holland was 
subdued, the stadtholder replaced, and the party attached 
to the house of Bourbon overturned; while Louis, un- 
able to extend assistance, looked on with reluctant ac- 
quiescence. So low had that sovereign sunk, who, not 
five years earlier, had almost dictated terms of peace to 
England, after dissevering thirteen colonies from the 
British empire, and compelling the restitution to Spain 
of Minorca, and the Floridas! Pitt rose proportionately 
in the scale of European estimation. His friends 
already boasted, rather prematurely, that he was not 
merely a great minister of finance, but, like his father, a 
statesman formed to wield, and to direct with decisive 
skill, the national energies in time of war. Even his 
enemies were silent, or joined the general applause. 
Such were the fortunate, though temporary, results of 
the Prussian invasion of Holland! 

27th November.—Never had George the Third, dur- 
ing the course of seven-and-twenty years, met his parlia- 
ment under circumstances so auspicious, as towards the 
end of November, 1787! The popularity which at- 
tended his accession had speedily become obscured in 
consequence of his unfortunate partiality to Lord Bute, 
followed by the dismission of Mr. Pitt from his councils. 
It underwent a still more severe eclipse at the peace of 
1763, when, from causes that remain yet unexplained— 
for it is impossible to solve the problem by attributing it 
merely to ministerial incapacity—the most valuable ac- 
quisitions of a victorious war were restored to a van- 
quished enemy. Wilkes and Junius successively at- 
tacked his measures, and laid bare the infirmities of his 
character, or the errors of his government. By the con- 
vention made with Spain, in 1770, though we maintained 
possession of the object in dispute, the Falkland Islands, 
yet the national honour suffered from the arrogance and 
insolent pretensions of the court of Madrid. During the 
continuance of the American contest, his majesty never 
opened a session without the painful necessity of dis- 
closing some defeat, capitulation, or disgrace. Even 
from the peace of 1783, however meritorious, as I now 
think, Lord Shelburne may be esteemed for having ne- 
gotiated that treaty, under all the circumstances of our 
situation, yet the sovereign could not derive any source 
of pride, or of exultation. But he could say to his _par- 
liament on the present occasion, “I have effaced the 
faults and calamities of my past reign. If I have lost 
thirteen colonies, I have humbled the power by whose 
aid they were emancipated; and I have effected it with- 
out drawing the sword. England, which at the close 
of 1782 was reduced to solicit peace at Paris, has now 
resumed her rank among the European nations. I have, 
with the aid of Prussia, restored my ally the stadtholder, 
to his ancient place at the head of the Dutch republic. 
France, which so lately acted as the arbitress of ‘events, 
torn by intestine dissensions, distressed in her finances, 
destitute of able ministers to direct her councils, has 
been reduced to witness my triumph, and her own hu- 
miliation. Contemplating these vicissitudes, and ever 
looking to the Divinity for support, I may exclaim, 


‘ Valet ima summis 


Mutare, et insignia adtenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens.’ ” : 





Such, in fact, if reduced to parliamentary language, 





powerful sovereigns who have appeared in modern 





was the speech delivered at the commencement of»the 
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session. His majesty, with dignity, but void of any chief justice of Bengal occupies indeed nearly as con- 
offensive expressions, recapitulated the leading facts |spicuous a place throughout the session of 1788, as the 
which had just taken place in Holland ; the insult offered | governor-general fills during the two preceding years. 
to the Princess of Orange; his own co-operation with| But Impey by no means excites the same interest with 
Frederick William; the menaces used by France; the | Hastings, who possessed an elevated mind, however am- 
rapid success that attended the Prussian troops; finally, |bitious or even despotic may have been his administra- 
the mutual explanations between the courts of St./tion in various instances, while invested with authority. 
James and of Versailles, followed by disarming their |Impey, rapacious, if not corrupt; and rendering his high 
respective fleets. Pitt selected to move the address an |office subservient to purposes of oppression, both legal 
individual who has since filled various high situations |and financial; seems to have had only one object con- 
in the state, and who at this hour occupies the eminent|stantly in view,—accumulation, ‘The trial, condemna- 
post of lord-president of the council. I mean, Mr. Ryder, |tion, and execution of Nundcomar, are inseparably con- 
now Earl of Harrowby. He was then scarcely twenty-| nected with his name. Sir Gilbert Elliot undertook the 
five; but his early display of talents justified the minis-| laborious, as well as inviduous task, of bringing forward 
ter’s preference. A delicate constitution, precarious | the charges against him; charges which he opened in a 
health, and an irritable frame of mind, have, neverthe-|speech of no ordinary ability, well-arranged, temperate, 
less, operated throughout life to prevent his being long ‘yet full of energy. It displayed, indeed, no ray of Sheri- 
employed in those laborious offices of government which |dan’s wit, of Fox’s impassioned and persuasive oratory, 
demand severe or unremitting exertion. It required no |or of the classic imagery which illuminated the desultory 
extraordinary eloquence or ingenuity to justify measures ‘eloquence of Burke. Sir Gilbert, possessing a solid, not 
which had been crowned with so triumphant a result. |a brilliant understanding, and nourishing, under a cold 
Mr. Ryder, with becoming brevity, stated them to the |exterior, a persevering, systematic ambition, has reached, 
house. Fox, who rose soon afterwards, admitted all | through successive gradations of employment, to a great 
their force ; concurred in approving the principle which |elevation. We have beheld him appointed viceroy of a 
dictated our late interference in continental affairs ;| Mediterranean island, which has become, unfortunately, 
claimed for himself the merit of having early adopted it, too conspicuous in the modern history of Europe, by 
as the uniform guide of his own political conduct, finally |having given birth to a man, all whose vast energies 
declaring that the substance of the address met with his were unhappily directed to purposes of conquest, spolia- 





sincere concurrence. While, however, he thus candidly 
recognised the minister’s general merit in the late trans- 
actions, he did not the less repeat his own uniform de- 
nunciation of the perfidy displayed by France, in all her 
negotiations with foreign states. The address was car- 
ried without a dissentient voice. 

Pitt had attained at this time to an almost unexam- 
pled height of ministerial favour and popularity : but he 
did not remain many years in that elevation. Heavy 
clouds soon began to collect round him; and though 
they frequently seemed to disperse, yet they perpetually 
gathered anew, ultimately enveloping him in a dark 
shade, and accompanying him, with aggravated gloom, 
to the termination of his existence. I know from per- 
sons who had most frequent access to his private hours, 
that after 1793, down to his decease, ‘n January, 1806, 
he scarcely enjoyed any settled tranquillity of mind, 
either in or out of office. Devoured by ambition, accus- 
tomed to dictate his wi!l to parliament, and habituated 
to power ever since he had attained to manhood ; inca- 
pable of finding consolation for the loss of public employ- 


ment, either in marriage, or in literary researches, or in | 


cultivating his Kentish farm, or in drilling refractory 
Cinque Port volunteers: embarrassed in his pecuniary 
circumstances, and contemplating his country engaged 
in a war which threatened to involve the finances, the 
credit, and even the independence of Great Britain, in 
final subversion ; the concluding thirteen years of Pitt’s 
wonderful career present a subject of painful contempla- 
tion. Fox, if he had enjoyed a moderate independence, 
either hereditary or acquired, would unquestionably have 
formed an object of comparative envy. Inured to the 
privations inflicted by his acts of early imprudence, 
which had made him acquainted with adversity and 
poverty; having scarcely tasted, throughout his whole 
life, of political power ; and emulous of attaining histori- 
cal fame, if he could not reach ministerial eminence ; 
Fox could call into action resources denied by nature to 
his successful rival. He might tranquilly contemplate, 
from his retreat at St. Anne’s Hill, the storms that shook 
Downing street and Walmer Castle. He had invariably 
reprobated and opposed the war commenced with revo- 
lutionary France, in 1793 ; all the disasters and calami- 
ties of which protracted struggle served to justify to him- 
self the line of policy which he had originally embraced, 


tion, and subversion. Expelled from Corsica, Pitt sent 
|Sir Gilbert in a diplomatic character to Vienna. He 
|was subsequently placed at the head of the East India 
board of control, which he quitted to assume the govern- 
ment-general of Bengal. On his return he was raised 
to the dignity of a British earl. His father, Sir Gilbert, 
was a man of very eminent parts. During the first six- 
teen years of the reign of George the Third, he success- 
ively filled various important posts about the court, or 
in the state, down to the period of his decease, in 1777. 
Few individuals enjoyed a higher degree of royal favour, 
or shared more largely in the unpopularity attached to 
the measures of Lord North’s administration. His name 
appears in the publications of that time, joined with 
those of Jenkinson, Dyson, Bradshaw, and others, none 
lof whom were embalmed in the affection of their cotem- 
| poraries, To his son he bequeathed an ample patrimo- 
nial estate, while he laid the foundations of that son’s 
political fortune. 

Elliot having traced in a summary manner the prin- 
cipal features of Impey’s legal career while in India, 
from the date of his first arrival at Calcutta, in 1774, 
|down to his recall by a vote of the house of commons ; 
|and having severely inveighed against the acts of tyranny 
or malversation which he had authorised and committed, 
finished by enumerating the charges brought against 
him. They were six in number. At their head stood 
| Nundcomar’s murder, as Elliot denominated it; a mur- 
|der which, he said, had been performed in the most 
| solemn and deliberate manner. ‘The remaining articles 
jaccused him of scandalous corruption, notorious injus- 
|tice, intentional infraction of the parliamentary powers 
under which he held and exercised his functions; lastly, 
subornation of evidence; thereby lending to falsehood 
‘the sanctity of an oath. Acts more enormous could 
|scarcely have been attributed even to the famous chan- 
cellor of James the Second. Nota word was said in 
Impey’s defence, from any part of the assembly, when 
Sir Gilbert moved to lay his complaint on the table. 
| But a few days afterwards, on the 18th of December, he 
|having proposed to refer the charges to a committee of 
ithe whole house, on the 4th of the ensuing month of 

“ebruary ; Pitt, while he assented to the motion, never 
| theless observed, that from the hasty perusal which he had 
|given to the articles, he entertained strong doubts whe- 














and urged from the opposition bench. If I were com-|ther the inferences drawn from the alleged facts were 
pelled to estimate the comparative measure of felicity | grounded on the principles of English law. Here ter- 
enjoyed by these two illustrious statesmen, during the|minated the discussion, an adjournment immediately 
thirteen concluding years of their residence on earth, I taking place, up to the last day of January 1788; and 
should not hesitate an instant to decide in favour of Fox.|with this event I shall close the Memoirs of my own 
But I might be tempted to exclude the short period of|Time for the year 1787. 

about eight months which he survived his great compe-| January, 1788.—During the lapse of more than seven- 
titor, and when he may be said to have presided in the |ty-three years, ever since the ,accession of the house of 


councils of George the Third. 

December.—Sir Elijah Impey’s impeachment forms 
the only important event which occurred in either house 
of parliament previous to the Christmas recess. The 





Hanover, no minister of this country, as I have already 
observed, had attained to the same degree of power and 
popularity as Pitt enjoyed at the beginning of 1788. Sir 








Robert Walpole, who, under two successive princes, for 





the space of at least twenty years, had filled the first 
place in the councils of the crown, neither deserved, nor 
acquired, the favour of the nation. ‘To the preservation 
of his employments he sacrificed the character of parlia- 
ment, where the most notorious corruption pervaded and 
directed every deliberation. 
peace, he sacrificed the glory and the interests of his 
country. France, between 1733 and 1735, was allowed, 
by his tame, selfish, pusillanimous policy, to conquer 
Naples for a prince of the house of Bourbon, and to in- 
corporate Lorrain with her own dominions. However 
personally acceptable he might be to his two foreign 
royal masters, his fall was unaccompanied with any tes- 
timonies of national affection, respect, or regret. Mr. 
Pelham, it is true, possessed during the period of his ad- 
ministration, embracing about nine years, a great share 
of public regard; but it was conferred rather on his 
private virtues, than on his talents, or ministerial services. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded while he held 
the first place at the treasury board, may be justly ac- 
counted one of the least glorious which we have signed 
since the peace of Ryswick. Of Mr. Pelham we may 
indeed say, as Junius does of Lord Granby, “ bonum 
virum facile dixeris; magnum libenter.” The first Pitt 
unquestionably was idolised, and justly, by his country- 
men; while his powerful mind, at one and the same 
time, coerced the cabinet, subjected parliament, withered 
opposition, and directed, with no less ability than suc- 
cess, the energies of tle nation against her foreign ene- 
mies. But he neither possessed the real confidence of 
George the Second, nor of George the Third ; the former 
of whom employed him, as the latter retained him for a 
short time in office, not from choice, but in reluctant de- 
ference to the universal wishes of their subjects. Nor 
can it be forgotten that this illustrious statesman seemed 
to be designed by nature exclusively for a time of war. 
His talents, like those of the Corsican Emperor of the 
French, were adapted, not for the calm, but for the tem- 
pest. 

If Mr. Pitt had not been supplanted by Lord Bute, 
we doubtless should have retained, at the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, some of those valuable possessions in the 
West Indies which were restored by us to France and 
Spain. But it may be reasonably doubted whether the 
secretary's popularity would have long sustained itself 
after the conclusion of peace. He was wholly unquali- 
fied to preside over the finances ; of which department, 
during his short and triumphant career, he left the su- 
perintendence to the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Legge, 
while he dictated his pleasure to the treasury as well as 
to the admiralty. His faculties, which were not calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Downing street, became felt at 
the extremities of Asia and America; at Belleisle, at 
Manilla, at Martinique, in Cuba, and in Canada, Con- 
scious of his powers, no less than of his deficiencies, he 
never emulated any higher ostensible office than secre- 
tary of state. From that position, his powerful mind 
domineered the cabinet during about four years, under 
two kings. Charles Fox, like the first Mr. Pitt, limited 
his ambition to the same employment, but not from a 
similar cause; for Fox, in my opinion, might have di- 
rected the finances of Great Britain with as much ability 
as her foreign policy and councils. /is defect lay prin- 
cipally in the irregularities of his private life. Lord 
North, for the space of full twelve years, enjoyed the 
perfect confidence of his sovereign. Not a cloud of any 
magnitude arose in the closet ; though during the cala- 
mitous interval between 1777 and 1782, when Lord 
North would more than once have willingly withdrawn 
from a ruinous contest, Jenkinson might receive marks 
of predilection or of confidence, withheld from the minis- 
ter. But Lord North, as was once avowed by Dundas 
in the course of debate, wanted the energy and severity 
requisite to control his colleagues, 
charm of private society. His wit, brilliant and playful, 
never became acrimonious, He was an accomplished 
orator, an able financier, irreproachable in his individual 
character, and fully adequate to conduct the national 
affairs in ordinary times. His crime was the American 
war. In that abyss he became ultimately engulfed. 

Pitt’s situation at this time bore no analogy to any of 
the four preceding ministers. 
what a magic there was in his name: I might say, his 
names (baptismal as well as family denomination), which 
seemed to present his father anew before the eyes of 


He constituted the 


It is difficult to imagine 
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parliament. Neither did Fox, nor does the present Earl! and respect followed him wherever he appeared, but not 
of Liverpool, enjoy this advantage; as, though their! general attachment. He possessed, however, an invalua- 
respective fathers were men of great intellectual endow-) ble ally in Fox, from whose power he had rescued the 
ments, I scarcely remember two more unpopular indi-| sovereign, by exertions which he only could have suc- 
viduals than Lord Holland and Charles Jenkinson. The! cessfully made, and of which service the king retained 
chancellor of the exchequer still wanted several months; the strongest sense. He was indeed well aware that a 
of having accomplished his twenty-ninth year. Yet he) rupture with his minister would not only be attended by 
displayed none of the usual characteristic concomitants) the loss of that popularity which since the close of the 
of youth. Neither women, nor play, nor the allurements) American war he had acquired, but must probably ne- 
of the turf, nor the exhibitions of the theatre, nor the) cessitate him to return to his former bondage under the 
sports of the field, nor pleasure under any form, interfered) coalition. Inthe year 1801, when Pitt and his colleagues 


with his official duties. Wine, which his constitution | 
demanded as a stimulus, rarely led him into any excess ;| 
and the companions of his convivial hours were not nu- 
merous. His elevated, ambitious mind, which grasped 
at solid power, was superior to the trappings of vanity. 
Unlike Sir Robert Walpole and Lord North, both of 
whom aspired to, and obtained, the distinction of the 
Garter, Pitt desired to remain a commoner without deco- 
ration. Ata subsequent period, when the king offered 
to confer on him that splendid ornament, he declined it, 
and only besought of his majesiy to bestow it on the Earl 
of Chatham; thus preferring the chief of his family to 








himself. 

Iiis magnanimous contempt of money, exemplified in 
giving the clerkship of the pells to Colonel Barre, (though 
it was a place in the exchequer, a department over which 
he personally presided, and the patronage of which be- 
longed to him ;) this extraordinary act of renunciation, 
scarcely exceeded by the brightest models in antiquity, 
extorted universal applause. Negligeat however as he 
was of his own interests, he manifested the utmost 
vigilance in protecting those of the public. Under his 
administration, the government securities had risen to a 
height unknown since the commencement of the Ameri- 
can war; and the institution of a sinking fund of one 
million, had given a stability to credit, which rendered 
him most popular on the Royal Exchange. In the! 
management of parliament, he had hardly found it ne-| 
cessary, as yet, to have recourse to the arts of corruption. | 
His late successful interference in the Dutch affairs, | 
though, as he modestly owned in the house of commons, 
when discussing the subject, “it had turned out so for-| 
tunate for Great Britain, rather from an extraordinary | 
combination of circumstances than from any other cause,” | 
yet had raised him to an unprecedented point of general 
In making this recognition of Pitt’s merits, | 








confidence. 
I am not impelled by any partiality. 
and for Lord Sackville, I nourished great predilection ;| 
but towards Pitt I felt none, except the obligation imposed | 
on me to write truth. In fact I rendered Aim far more! 
service than he ever rendered me. 

In one point of view, and in one only, this great) 
minister might be said to stand on lower ground than} 
some of his predecessors ; I mean, royal favour. No man 
can suppose that he was considered by George the Third| 
with the affectionate preference that he exhibited for the 
Earl of Bute. I have indeed always placed that noble- 
man in the list of favourites, rather than of public func- 
tionaries. He ranks rather with Carr and Villiers, than 
with the Danbys, the Godolphins, or the Harleys. 
Wilkes, when attacking Lord Bute, ascended to the! 
time of Edward the Third, in order to find his parallel 
in the person of Roger Mortimer. But never did the 
king regard Mr. Pitt with the same warm feelings of 
kindness as he displayed towards Lord North, who was 
naturally and constitutionally gay ; facetious, yet respect- 
ful; and blessed with an unalterable suavity of temper. 
Pitt’s manners were stiff, retired, without unction or 
grace. On some occasions he dictated, while on others 
he refused to yield, even in matters painfully affecting 
the sovereign. It is well known that very sharp dia- 
logues took place in the closet between them, previous 
to 1793. After that period, when the Duke of York 
commanded in the Netherlands, while Lord Chatham 
presided at the admiralty, altercations, accompanied by 
mutual recrimination, more than once arose, of the most 


personal description. I could state particulars. 


In permitting Mr. Hastings to be impeached, and in 
supporting the prosecution, Pitt rudely shocked the king’s 
opinions, who always esteemed the governor-general as 
one of his most able, meritorious, and ill-used subjects. 
Perhaps Pitt is to be admired for the line of conduct that 
he adopted ; but it could not be acceptable at St. James’s. 
In truth, Pitt was not made to be loved. 


Admiration 





resigned, it was not Hastings, or Lord Chatham, or the 
Duke of York, or temporal concerns of any description, 
that formed the matter in dispute between them. A 
higher subject, one which affected his coronation oath, 
superseded in the king’s estimation all sublunary political 
considerations. He had besides with great ability pro- 
vided a successor for Pitt, in the person of Addington, to 
whom he gently and dexterously transferred the admin- 
istration, leaving Fox seated where he was antecedently, 
on the opposition bench. 

4th February.—As the last discussions which took 
place previous to the adjournment regarded Sir Elijah 
Impey ; so one of the earliest subjects of debate in the 
house of commons, when that assembly met again, was 
his prosecution. Sir Elijah himself, being permitted to 
appear at the bar, delivered a very able and impressive 
answer to the charges presented against him. 

13th February.—The trial of Hastings at length 
commenced in Westminster Hall. It formed a very im- 
posing and august spectacle. In that immense fabric, 
which carried back the mind of the spectator to the Plan- 
tagenet and Norman princes, by whom it was construct- 
ed or repaired at distant periods of our history, almost 
all the rank and talents, as well as much of the beauty 
of the country, were assembled. The queen, accom- 
panied by her four eldest daughters, distinguished it with 
her presence. They were seated in the Duke of New- 
castle’s box, who, as auditor of the exchequer, possessed 
in virtue of his office a distinguished portion of the gal- 
lery. Charles the First, as well as Henrietta Maria his 
consort, were present, as we know, throughout the whole 
trial of the Earl of Strafford, concealed in a close gallery 
of Westminster Hall. But George the Third did not 
think proper to imitate the example of his predecessor. 
He never once visited the court before which Hastings 
appeared, from the commencement to the close of the 


For Lord North,| judicial proceedings, though they were protracted during 


successive years. ‘The Prince of Wales, on the con- 
trary, closely connected as he was with all the chiefs of 
opposition, lent his countenance to the prosecution by 
walking at the head of the peers, to the number of more 
than one hundred and fifty. The whole British peerage 
did not at that time exceed two hundred and twenty, 
while they now fall little short of three hundred. Not- 
withstanding ali the precautions used for warming the 
hall, a cold damp vapour, augmented by the gloom of the 
season, pervaded the edifice. In the midst of this vast 
assembly, the late Governor-general of India presented 
himself, accompanied or followed by his counsel, Law, 
Plumer, and Dallas. Erskine, who, ten years earlier, 
had first attracted public attention by his defence of Ad- 
miral Keppel, might have been retained on the present 
occasion. Never, perhaps, had a more ample subject 
presented itself for the display of that impassioned, nerv- 
ous, and glowing appeal to the human mind, which 
characterised Erskine’s oratory! But his personal habits 
of private, as well as of political friendship with Fox, 
and the other leaders of the prosecution, induced him 
to decline the office of Hastings’ advocate. 

Precluded from availing himself of such assistance, 
Hastings made the best selection then permitted by the 
state of the bar. Law, who has since risen to the dis- 
tinguished employment successively filled before him by 
the Earl of Mansfield and Lord Kenyon, possessed emi- 
nent abilities. But he wanted the refinement of Erskine, 
who, though driven by necessity to seek support from 
his exertions as a barrister, never forgot that he was a 
gentleman, and a man of quality. Law, on the con- 
trary, when elevated to the peerage, retained and ex- 
hibited all the coarse breeding of his natural character 
and habits. Not less irascible than Kenyon, he was far 
more intractable. Kenyon, it is true, sometimes gave 
way to his indignation, while seated on the bench, in 
his judicial capacity ; but, as a member of the upper 











house, I never recollect his having violated the decorum 
usually observed in that assembly. Lord Ellenborough, 
on more than one occasion, burst forth into transports 
of anger, accompanied with language such as is seldom 
heard even in the most obscure courts of Lincoln’s Inn, 
or of the Temple. [I allude in particular to the expres. 
sions that fell from him on the debate respecting the 
compensation given by Pitt to the Duke of Athol for his 
seignorial rights in the Isle of Man. I think it took 
place in the summer of 1805, only a few months before 
that minister’s decease. Not that I approve of the mea- 
sure, which I have always considered as one of the most 
censurable ever adopted by Pitt. But the epithets af- 
fixed to it by the chief justice of the king’s bench ap- 
peared so unbecoming, as to induce Lord Mulgrave to 
remind him that he was addressing peers, not lawyers, 
Nor did the sentence which he pronounced upon Lord 
Cochrane, for that nobleman’s participation in the memo. 
ravle and infamous “ hoax” practised on the stock ex- 
change, excite less condemnation. Such, indeed, was 
its severity, as effectually to prevent its being carried 
into complete execution. Notwithstanding these defects 
of character and deportment, he proved himself highly 
qualified for the great post that he filled during near 
seventeen years of the present reign. Plumer and Dallas, 
though neither of them were men of brilliant talents, 
have deservedly attained, and at this hour continue to 
occupy, two of the greatest situations in the profession 
of the law. 

15th—22d February.—The attention of the metro- 
polis now became concentred on Westminster Hall. 
Burke, who led the way in the proceedings, rising on 
the third day of the trial, commenced an oration un- 
equaled, I believe, either in antiquity, or in any modem 
period of time. Those who most disapproved the im- 
peachment, yet were not less sensible on that account 
to the magnificent structure of ideas, the vast series of 
facts, the prodigious grasp of his mind which could ar- 
range, and his memory which could retain, such a mul- 
titude of transactions. If we further reflect, that Burke 
had never visited the scene which he thus presented be- 
fore the minds of his audience in colours the most 
glowing, we shall find new cause for admiration of the 
mighty faculties conferred on him by nature. The illus- 
trious orator, 





“¢ Quem mirabantur Athena, 
Terrentem, et pleni moderantem frena theatri,” 


had personally seen Macedonia, had visited Pella, and 
had conversed with Philip, against whom he declaimed. 
Cicero had been questor in Sicily before he undertook 
the attack of Verres, who exercised the office of pretor 
in that island. But Burke knew Bengal only by re- 
port, and had never beheld either Mahomed Reza Cawn, 
or Nundcomar, or Gunga Govind Singh, the agents, 
enemies, or ministers of the governor-general. The 
historical and geographical accuracy which he exhibited 
while narrating the principal events that took place in 
the dominions subjected to the East India Company, 
from their original conquest by Clive, down to the recent 
period when Hastings returned to Europe, afforded fresh 
matter of wonder. Four days did he continue to supply 
this lucid stream of information. At the conclusion of 
the third morning, it is true that his bodily powers be- 
coming unequal longer to sustain so arduous an effort, 
he was compelled by indisposition to postpone his further 
observations. But, resuming with new vigour the task 
on the following day, he finally accomplished it. His 
termination, if it was not ludicrous—for extremes touch 
—was appalling : when he at last impeached Hastings, 
not only as state criminals had formerly been accused 
under the Stuarts and the Tudors, “in the name of the 
commons of England in parliament assembled ;” he ar- 
raigned the governor-general “in the name of all the 
commons of Great Britain, of the people of India, and, 
finally, in the name of human nature itself.” 

I was present, as a member of the lower house, during 
a considerable part of the time which elapsed between 
the commencement and the conclusion of Burke’s speech ; 
or, rather, of his four harangues. It would be difficult 
to convey an idea of the agitation, distress, and horror 
excited among the female part of his audience, by his 
statement of the atrocities, and, in many instances, 
of the deeds of blood perpetrated, as he asserted, by 
Hastings’ connivance, or by his express commands. 
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Curiosity naturally attracted, on each successive day, a 
vast proportion of females, many of whom were pecresses, 
or women of the highest condition. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the emotions produced by Burke’s description 
in some measure subsided, than Fox, addressing the 
chancellor, attempted to lay down asa principle, that the 
managers intended to substantiate each charge separate- 
ly; to hear Hastings’ defence, as well as evidence ; and 
to reply :—by this mode of accusation, proceeding to a 
conclusion on every specific article, previous to opening 
another head of charge. Law strongly objecting, as 
counsel for the prisoner, to such a form of proceeding, 
which he declared to be subversive of all equity, or the 
practice of judicial courts, Fox undertook to justify it by 

recedents. Nor did he blush to cite the cases of Cran- 
field, Earl of Middlesex, and of the celebrated Lord 
Strafford, as precedents in favour of his proposition. ‘T'wo 
more tyrannical and oppressive examples of parliament- 
ary, or popular violence, under the forms of law, could 
not have been selected from our annals since the death 
of Elizabeth. The first, which took place in 1624, set 


on foot by the vindictive animosity of Villiers, Duke of 


Buckingham, was marked in its progrers, not less than 
in its conclusion, by every characteristic of iniquity and 
oppression. So contrary to all principles of justice did 
the fine inflicted on the Earl of Middlesex appear to 
Charles the First, that one of the earliest acts of his 
reign was its remission. It is unnecessary to say a word 
on the trial of Strafford, which formed the prelude to 
civil war, and was followed within eight years by the 
execution of the king his master. Yet on such a basis, 
wholly inapplicable to the asserted crimes or misdemean- 
ours of Hastings, did the managers pretend to found 
their reasoning, and to prosecute the governor-general 
of India in Westminster Hall, for alleged offences com- 
mitted in his official capacity, many years antecedent, in 
the centre of Asia. 

The peers appeared to have formed other ideas of their 

own duty, dignity, and becoming mode of procedure. 
Having withdrawn to their own house, a debate of great 
interest arose two days afterwards, which was begun by 
Lord Thurlow, who stated the object of discussion with 
his characteristic ability. Nor, though he reprobated the 
impeachment, (as was well known, ) individually, did he 
pronounce a less eloquent eulogium on Burke’s splendid 
exhibition of talent. But he at the same time declared 
that the demand made by Hastings’ counsel was a right, 
not an indulgence ; adding, that he could conceive no 
principle on which the defence could be conducted, ex- 
cept one; namely, “to oblige the managers to complete 
the whole of their case, previous to a word being uttered 
in exculpation of the prisoner.” Lord Loughborough 
having endeavoured to demonstrate that the ordinary 
rules of proceeding in criminal law did not apply to par- 
liamentary impeachment, which could not be shackled 
by the forms observed in the courts below, the chancellor 
rose a second time. ‘“ My lords,” said he, “ with respect 
to the law and usage of parliament, I utterly disclaim 
all knowledge of such law. Jt has no existence. True 
it is, that in times of despotism, or of popular fury, 
when, to impeach an individual, was to crush him by 
the strong hand of power, of tumult, or of violence, the 
law and usage of parliament were quoted in order to 
justify the most iniquitous or atrocious acts. But, in 
these days of light, and of constitutional government, I 
trust that no man will be tried except by the law of the 
land ; a system admirably calculated to protect innocence, 
and to punish crime.” 

Having subsequently shown from a review of all the 
state trials under the Stuart reigns, even down to that of 
Sacheverel inclusive, that in every instance were to be 
found the strongest marks of tyranny, injustice, and op- 
pression; “In the present impeachment,” concluded 
Lord Thurlow, “I trust your lordships will not depart 
from the recognised, established laws of the land. ‘The 
commons may impeach; your lordships are to try the 
cause. And the same rules of evidence, the same legal 
forms which obtain in the courts below, will, I am con- 
fident, be observed by this assembly.” So enlightened 
a comment on Lord Mansfield’s principle respecting the 
difference between criminal and political justice, proved 
irresistible. Though the first minister had joined in the 
impeachment, yet only thirty-three peers could be found 
to sustain Lord Loughborough, while eighty-eight sup- 


nicated by him to the managers in Westminster Hall on |judges, than of the judges themselves. Many of the 
the following day, Fox speaking as their organ, arraigned | peeresses occupied their seats, session after session, with 
it in the warmest terms, Renouncing the enlarged|exemplary patience, curiosity, and perseverance.— 
principles of constitutional freedom by which he had|Throughout the whole month of March, on account of 
always pretended to regulate his public conduct, he un-|the pressure of parliamentary affairs, scarcely ten days 
dertook to claim, and to defend, one of the most odious! were allotted to the impeachment; nor was it before the 
rights ever exercised by the house of commons. I mean,| middle of April that the second charge, which regarded 
the privilege of bringing up new articles of impeach-|the Princesses of Oude, was opened, not by Sheridan, 
ment at any time,—not only while the prisoner was en-|but by Adam and Pelham. 
gaged in making his defence, but even when his defence} Apri/—It is long since I have mentioned even the 
should be concluded, name of Lord North. His augmenting infirmities, par- 
This pretended right, worthy only of the worst periods |ticularly his loss of sight, incapacitated him, without 
of our history, did not, however, receive from the chan-| great inconvenience, from attending as a member of par- 
cellor the slightest mark of assent or approbation. Fox|liament. He had not indeed been once seen within the 
entered next on the subject of trials by impeachment, | walls of the house of commons during the debates that 
declaring them to form a characteristic feature of our|arose on the declaratory India bill, when his presence 
constitution, ‘Then diverging to the law and usage of |and his talents might have been usefully employed for 
parliament, he maintained, “ in opposition to opinions|his party. Barré, it is true, who suffered under a simi- 
held elsewhere, that it formed one of the most important |lar privation, had taken an active part in those discus- 
and valuable branches of the law of the land ;” thus/sions; but, though far more advanced in his career than 
lending the support of his transcendent talents to sustain | Lord North, his robust and athletic frame promised him 
a doctrine the most oppressive to the subject. Such was j|many years of life. Colonel North supplied his father's 
Fox, who, throughout his whole life, alternately attacked | vacant seat on the opposition bench. Another luminary 
or defended the same measures, according to the position | of the period of the American war, Rigby, disappeared 
in which he stood ; trusting to his own ability or elo- | likewise at this time. I believe he expired at Bath. De- 
quence, to cover all departures from consistency ! These |clining health, loss of office——but perhaps more than 
preliminaries being laid down, he proceeded to open the | both, pecuniary embarrassments, arising out of the ex- 
charge against Hastings for his treatment of Cheyt Singh, | tensive demands made on him by government, for pay- 
the Rajah of Benares. His speech, which lasted several| ment of the balances of national money remaining in 
hours, and which formed nearly a repetition of that ad-| his hands ;—these combined causes had operated to 
dressed by him to the house of commons on the same|withdraw him almost altogether from parliament, al- 
subject, twenty months earlier, in June, 1786, justly ex-|though he still continued member for Tavistock. He 
cited, as a composition, great admiration. |possessed talents for addressing a popular assembly, 
25th February—1st March.—At length, towards the | which were sustained by confidence that nothing could 
close of the month of February, commenced the business abash. In that quality, he did not yield even to Dundas. 
of the session. A very delicate, doubtful, and important | Under Lord North’s administration, Rigby had occupied 
subject of discussion had unexpectedly arisen between |a great space in the public mind; but since that time he 
the administration, or, rather, between the board of East seemed to have almost become politically extinct, and 
India control and the court of directors. Pitt having | after his decease was speedily forgotten. 
originally expelled Fox from power, by joining the latter) Rigby’s death was preceded only a few weeks by that 
corporate body, when menaced with extinction by the of the Dowager Viscountess Townsend, one of the most 
coalition ministers, it might naturally have been expected | distinguished females of the court and reign of George 
that he would not lightly quit so advantageous a poli-|the Second. She attained nearly her eighty-seventh 
tical ground. Yet, in the lapse of about four years, the| year, but her intellectual faculties had suffered little or 
two heads of party seemed to have changed sides; Fox|no decay. In the empire of mind, she might be said to 
now sustaining the East India Company, while Pitt un-| have occupied the place left vacant by Lady Mary Wort- 
dertook to restrain their authority. In order to explain|ley Montague, and by Lady Hervey. At Lady Town- 
how so improbable a transmutation could take place, it/send’s house in Whitehall, George Selwyn, and a 
is necessary to state, that during the period when war|number of other men eminent for wit or talent, were 
seemed to impend as a consequence of our interference | usually to be found, who constituted her evening society. 
in the affairs of Holland, the British government, ap- | Her father, whose name was Harrison, rose in life by 
prehensive for the safety of our Eastern possessions, |the personal favour of William the Third, leaving to his 
determined on sending out four regiments to that quarter | daughter a fine property, which she bequeathed to Lord 
of the globe. The directors, impressed with the same | John Townsend, her grandson; one of the most gallant, 
fears, not only acquiesced in the measure, but expressed | accomplished, highly-informed individuals of his time ; 
their satisfaction at its adoption. When the danger was, | the inseparable friend and companion of Fox, through- 
however, surmounted, ministers still persisting in their | out all the vicissitudes of his political life. Lady ‘Town- 
original intention with a view permanently to strengthen | send, besides retaining her mental powers undiminished, 
the forces in India, a violent opposition arose in Leaden- lived to see her eldest grandson created an English earl, 
hall street. The court of directors even proceeded so |and her son raised still higher, to the dignity of a Bri- 
far as to refuse receiving on board their ships the royal |tish marquis: a circumstance probably without parallel 
troops. Under these circumstances, no possible mode of | in the peerage of this country. ‘Those titles, as well as 
speedily terminating the dispute presented itself, except | the numerous baronies of Plantagenet creation, that 
by a recourse to parliament. But there were two ways| unite in the actual representative of the name of ‘Town- 
in which government might obtain from the legislature | send, descended from the illustrious families of Vere, of 
the necessary powers. One by a dill enacting, or con-| Devereux, of Compton, and many others, may all be 
ferring them ; the other by a declaratory dill, explaining | regarded at present as in a state of eclipse. So is the 
and removing doubt relative to the right vested in the|name of Courtenay. Both will probably emerge again 
commissioners, by the act of 1784, which, it was now | under some future sovereign. 
maintained from the treasury bench, had fully empowered | Among the persons who in April, 1788, made a strong 
the board of control to exercise an unlimited command appeal to the public, as candidates for dramatic fame, I 
over the military and political concerns of India. The} must not omit Lady Wallace. She was one of the three 
latter alternative was adopted by Pitt, though it evident-| daughters of Sir William Maxwell, of Monteith, and a 
ly opened a wide field for controversy, as it placed Fox | sister of the Duchess of Gordon. Inferior to the duchess 
in the very position which the chancellor of the ex-|in beauty, she possessed nevertheless great personal 
chequer had himself occupied, and on which his minis-| charms, which were augmented by the eccentric attrac- 
terial greatness had been constructed ; namely, the de-|tions of her deportment and conversation. No woman 
fence of the East India Company, against violence on of condition in my time has ventured to emancipate her- 
the part of the servants of the crown. |self so completely from all the restraints imposed by 
A short suspension of public business followed ;)custom on her sex. I have seen her habited as a man, 
while, in Westminster Hall, obstacles and delays arose attending the debates in the house of commons, and 
which impeded the progress of Hastings’ trial. To Burke seated in the gallery appropriated to strangers. Nor is 
and Fox succeeded Grey, whose eloquence, youth, and this extraordinary act by any means the greatest devia- 
figure attracted a numerous audience, composed indeed tion from female decorum which I have known her to 











ported the chancellor. When this decision was commu- 


frequently more of the wives and daughters of Hastings’ | commit for the gratification of curiosity or amusement. 
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She was married to Sir Thomas Wallace, of Craigie, a 
Scotish baronet; but she thought proper to prosecute 
him for adultery, before the court of session; and 
though the accusation was dismissed, Lady Wallace 
always continued to live in a state of total separation 
from her husband. Emulous of attaining the fame of 
Mrs. Behn and of Mrs. Centlivre, she composed and 
brought forward at this time a comedy, entitled “ The 


theatre; each time, to crowded audiences, I was pre- 


dious as the task might be, it nevertheless became 
necessary to dissipate the delusion under which the 
country laboured, and to detect the fallacies by which it 
was still attempted to perpetuate that deception.” 
then proceeded, with great financial ability, to dissect 
every proposition contained in the speech just pronounc- 
ed: exhibiting proof of the solidity and depth of those 
faculties, the brilliancy of which he had so frequently 
Ton.” It was performed three times at Covent Garden| displayed in that assembly. 

Passing in review consecutively Pitt’s assertions and 


gives little hope of deriving from them the information 
required, 1 am happy that means have been adopted for 
compelling its production.” Fox, with great temper, 
replied, that the managers were undoubtedly responsible 
to parliament for the propriety of the services ordered ; 
though not for the disbursement of the money, which 
lay with the solicitors employed on the prosecution ; over 
whom it was the duty of the lords of the treasury to 
exercise due vigilance. But Burke, who, as chairman, 
bad written the answer alluded to by Pitt, after observing 





sent at two of the three representations. All the prin-| calculations, he endeavoured to demonstrate their falsity, that he should make no objection to the motion, subjoined, 








cipal characters, male and female, were individuals of|or at least their uncertainty and exaggeration. 


If he |that “the suggestion made by the chancellor of the ex- 


fashion, easily recognised by those who knew the town.| did not persuade his audience of the truth of all his own | chequer, as applying to the letter which he had written 
The piece wanted neither plot, nor wit, nor movement,| assertions, he unquestionably impressed on their minds |by order of the committee of managers, was not true.” 
nor easy dialogue, nor theatrical effect, though it was in|}a strong conviction of his extraordinary endowments : Pitt, thus contradicted on a point of fact, rose a second 
many passages very indelicate; yet not so grossly vio-| for, contrary to his accustomed habits, wit formed no time; and after remarking the decency and propriety of 
lating decency as Congreve has done in “Love for} part of his appeal. The whole was fact and arithmetical | Fox’s reply, “'The other gentleman,” said he, “ perhaps 
Love,” and in “The Way of the World ;” confessedly | demonstration. Such was the versatility of his parts, | from being accustomed to use an extraordinary license of 


two of the finest comedies in the English language, if 
considered merely as dramatic compositions. But our 
refined manners and habits will not tolerate the scenes 
at which the Belindas and the Stellas of the reign of 
George the First assisted without repugnance, and al- 
most without a blush. All the efforts of Lady Wallace’s 
friends, however numerous and powerful, with the 
Duchess of Gordon at their head, could not protect the 
play, nor secure it from theatrical damnation. She never 
presented another piece to the manager, but her whole 
life was in itself a perpetual comedy. After the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, about the year 
1791, she embarked for Hamburgh, professedly with the 
intention of there meeting and conferring with the ex- 


patriated French general, Dumourier. Lady Wallace 
terminated her extraordinary career at Munich, censured 
for the irregularities of her deportment, and little la- 
mented by her own family. 

5th May.—The severe conflicts which Pitt had with 


so much difliculty surmounted, during the passage of 


he “ East India declaratory bill,” and throughout the 
liscussions respecting Lord Howe, were speedily oblite- 
vated by a day of triumph. Early in May he laid before 
parliament a state of the finances ; or in technical language, 
he opened the budget. Never did any minister make a 
more gratifying exposition, conveyed in language equally 
clear, concise, and yet ample in point of information ! 
Without parade or ostentation, he observed that a very 
considerable augmentation had occurred in the expenses 
of the actual year, beyond the estimate made in 1786; 
which increase had been judged indispensable to our 
national honour, as well as prosperity. Having then 
detailed the different items or heads of this extraordinary 
expenditure ; having shown that they amounted in the 
aggregate to near one million three hundred thousand 
pounds; of which sum, one hundred and eighty thou- 


sand had been voted towards payment of the Prince of 


Wales’s debts ; “ Notwithstanding these heavy demands,” 
added Pitt, “ there now remains a clear surplus of se- 


venteen thousand pounds; without new taxes, without | 


loan, and without interrupting for an instant the appli- 
cation of ¢he million set apart for the discharge of the 
national debt. Seven millions have been expended with- 
in the last four years, on the improvement of the navy. 
Thirty ships of the line, and thirty-five frigates, have 
been constructed or repaired, more than during the first 
four years which followed the peace of 1763. Mean- 
while, in addition to all these propitious events, we have 
extinguished two millions and a half of our national 
debt.” 

Gratifying as was the minister’s disclosure of the 


state of the finances, the contrast which they formed) 


with those of France prodigiously augmented its effect. 
«TI have,” said he, “seen within these few hours past, 
the acknowledged condition of the French revenue, as 
exhibited by their own government. According to that 
account, the avowed annual deficiency, after all the re- 
trenchments which they have effected, does not fall short 
of two millions three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Our rival, therefore, who engaged in a war for the eman- 
cipation of our late colonies, which object she accom- 
plished, and from which she projected to draw immense 
advantages, has failed in her ambitious calculations.” 
So exhilarating a picture of our national resources re- 
flected too much lustre on the administration to pass 
without comment. Sheridan rising as soon as the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer finished, observed, that “ invi- 


adapted to parliament as well as to the theatre; formed 
equally to delight at Drury Lane, in the house of com- 
mons, or in Westminster Hall! Sheridan wanied only 
two qualifications in order to have outshone all his co- 
temporaries. I mean, application and moral character. 
He possessed even more than Burke, a superabundance 
of genius. But the defects of his conduct finally plunged 
him in embarrassments of every kind, enfeebled his in- 
tellect, produced premature old age, accompanied with 
diseases, and terminating in death. Raised to the rank 
of a privy-councillor before his decease, endowed with 
transcendent talents, after sitting almost his whole life 














in parliament, caressed by princes, by women, by all 
mankind; his concluding days were passed in taverns 
and in spunging-houses, surrounded by bailiffs, a stranger 
to domestic tranquillity or enjoyments. Neither Bacon, 
nor the second Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, nor Pope’s 
Duke of Wharton, hold out more striking proofs of the 
inefficiency of genius to excite respect, or even to pro- 
cure comfort, if not accompanied with prudence and 
with morals, than was exhibited in the person of Sheri- 
dan. 

Fox continued the attack thus begun on the budget. 
“T make no scruple,” observed he, “ to assert, whatever 
odium may accompany the declaration, that our revenues 
and resources have been represented in language as 
much too sanguine, as our annual expenditure has been 
estimated on too low a scale. ‘This exaggeration pro- 
duced the very delusion by which France has been re- 
duced to her actual state of embarrassment. But such 
is the happy constitution of Great Britain, that we can- 
not long be held in error. We may be deceived in 
pence; in millions, deception cannot operate.” On the 
following day, Sir Grey Cooper, followed by Hussey, 
member for Salisbury, (both men deeply conversant in 
matters of finance,) undertook to point out the fallacy 
of Pitt’s propositions. The former, than whom few in- 
dividuals within those walls better understood the sub- 
ject, at considerable length discussed the budget, and 
declared it to be an illusion. Hussey put various ques- 
tions to the minister, designed to probe the obscure or 
vulnerable parts of his exposure. Pitt, thus assailed, 
justified his calculations. Yet, with a manly mind he 
admitted, that though he saw no reason for expecting it, 
nevertheless the revenue might deceive his expectation 
in the coming year. ‘Should the fact so prove,” added 
he, “this house must meet the difficulty in a becoming 
manner, and raise the deficiency by a loan, or by new 
taxes.” Pulteney, more favourably disposed towards 
the administration, complimented the chancellor of the 
exchequer on his financial plans, bestowing on them the 
most flattering epithets. All the resolutions proposed 
by Pitt for the adoption of the house were finally passed 
without any division, 

12¢h—18th May.—Since the commencement of Has- 
tings’ impeachment, no account had hitherto been de- 
livered to parliament, specifying the mode in which the 
sums of money were expended which had been advanced 
by the exchequer to the managers of the prosecution, 
although these issues already amounted to several thou- 
sand pounds. A motion being unexpectedly made from 
the ministerial side of the house, demanding that “the 
account should be laid on the table,” Pitt expressed not 
only his assent to the proposition itself; but added, that 
the lords of the treasury had addressed a letter on the 
subject to the managers, making the necessary enquiries. 
“ As, however,” continued he, “the answer received 


speech elsewhere, forgets the place in which he now is, 
and seems desirous of introducing the practice withia 
these walls. No impropriety committed by jim, and 
which disgraces himself, shall however prevent me from 
doing my duty, as well as saying whatever may be dic- 
tated by a sense of that duty.” He then formally 
repeated his preceding assertion. Irritated by this repri- 
mand, Burke inveighed with much asperity against the 
minister. Finding nevertheless the sense of the house 
decidedly adverse to him, he on the same night presented 
the accounts. They contained no particulars of the 
expenditure; briefly stating that a sum exceeding 8,000/. 
had been already issued by the treasury. About 3,800/. 
of it was laid out in erecting, or in furnishing, the court; 
while more than 4,000/. passed into the hands of the 
gentlemen of the long robe, retained for aiding the im- 
peachment. 

Another occurrence of a most interesting nature took 
place on the same evening. Wilberforce (a name which 
will always be pronounced with veneration) was at that 
time one of the representatives for the county of York. 
Impelled by the active benevolence of his character, he 
had, after mature reflection, digested a plan for the 
regulation, if not for the suppression, of the negro trade. 
As early as the commencement of the session, he had 
even given notice of his intention to bring the subject 
before the house ; which he would personally have carried 
into effect, if he had not been prevented by illness. Pitt, 
with whom he had contracted an early friendship, which 
years had cemented, undertook therefore to supply his 
place. Having briefly stated that the African trade had 
long engaged the public attention, Pitt observed that two 
opinions respecting it seemed to divide the nation; all 
agreeing in the necessity of taking some steps, but not 
coinciding as to their precise extent: the complete aboli- 
tion being demanded by a vast majority, while others 
conceived that it might still be permitted to exist under 
certain limitations. But, on account of the advanced 
period of the session, he thought it judicious to defer all 
further proceedings till the ensuing year; when, if his 
friend should not be sufficiently recovered to undertake 
the task, he pledged himself to submit a proposition for 
their consideration. He concluded by a motion to that 
effect. Throughout his whole speech Pitt took care, 
however, not even to glance at his own opinions upon 
the question, reserving all explanation respecting it for 
future deliberations, 

Fox instantly stood up, and in language of force, yet 
not intemperate, declared his surprise, as well as his 
sorrow, at finding that it was intended to postpone to 
another session the consideration of so important a subject. 
Pitt nevertheless persisting to declare that he would make 
no disclosure of his individual intentions, until the whole 
matter should be agitated on a future day, Burke reite- 
rated Fox’s arguments in more vehement terms. Martin, 
who, like Aristides, never enquired whether a measure 
was merely useful, but whether it was just and humane, 
briefly expressed his hopes that “no political benefit, 
no commercial expediency or advantage, would ever be 
allowed to preponderate, in opposition to the eternal dic- 
tates of moral rectitude.” Sir William Dolben, one of 
the representatives for the University of Oxford, declared 
his instructions from that respectable body to be most 
adverse to a continuation of the commerce in slaves. 
With much emotion, he pointed out the misery endured 
by the human victims crowded into vessels, on board 











which they were transported to the West India colonies, 
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as calling loudly for immediate interposition. “ Between 
the present session,” added he, “and the commencement 
of the next, ten thousand lives may be sacrificed to our 
criminal delay.” Mr. Pelham, then member for the county 
of Sussex, rising in his turn, avowed not only his detest- 
ation of the traffic in question, but his intention, if 
supported by the house, to bring forward, before the 
approaching prorogation, a measure for its general regu- 
lation. In answer to so many appeals, Pitt replied, that 
though he should most thankfully receive every species 
of information which might be offered him, yet, as he 
could not consider the question itself to be ripe for dis- 
cussion, he should persist in his original motion. 

Two, and only two, individuals, ventured to speak in 
extenuation, if not in justification, of the African trade. 
They jointly represented the town of Liverpool, and 
loudly called for an immediate investigation, as the sole 
mode of exposing the calumnies circulated respecting the 
merchants, as well as the planters, engaged in that un- 
popular branch of commerce. The first, Lord Penrhyn, 
had been raised to the dignity of the Irish peerage by 
Fox, in the autumn of the year 1783; when the king, 
though he positively refused to augment the British 
house of lords, consented to add eight or nine to the peers 
of the sister kingdom. I may here remark, that in thus 
acting, his majesty, or his secret advisers, displayed much 
foresight; for, on the first division to which the memorable 
« Fast India bill” gave rise in the upper house, shortly 
afterwards, the adjournment was carried against admin- 
istration by a majority of only eight votes. If, therefore, 
Fox could have induced George the Third to give him a 
similar mark of royal favour, or weakness, with the proof 
of both exhibited by Anne, in 1711,—when, on the Lord- 
treasurer Harley’s suggestion, she created twelve peers 
at one time,—the coalition might have rendered inef- 
fectual all his efforts at emancipation. Indeed, the king 
appears to have forseen that his only chance of escape 
from bondage lay, not in the lower house, where 
Fox’s presence, eloquence, and influence overbore all 
opposition, but among the peers. 

To return to Lord Penrhyn. He was a man of mo- 
derate talents, childless, but possessing very extensive 
patrimonial estates in North Wales, besides considerable 
property in the West Indies. His colleague, Bamber 
Gascoyne, (son of the lord of the admiralty of the same 
name, whom I have had occasion to mention more than 
once, towards the close of Lord North’s administration, ) 
treated the abolition of the slave trade as a visionary 
and impracticable project, but admitted that some regu- 
lations might be beneficially adopted. Lord Penrhyn 
flatly contradicted Sir William Dolben’s assertions re- 
specting the severities inflicted, and the mortality pro- 
duced, among the Africans, on their passage across the 
Atlantic ocean; observing that “the argument proved 
too much, as the whole profit made by the commanders 
of the vessels employed in that branch of commerce, 
arose from the number of negroes whom they could 
bring to the market in good health.” Pitt’s resolution 
for “ postponing the further consideration of the subject 
till the ensuing session,” was finally carried without any 
division, 

20th May.—I have already related, that in conse- 
quence of the motion made for that purpose, Burke had 
laid on the table of the house, though not without marks 
of indignant reluctance, a statement of the expenses 
already incurred by the prosecution of Hastings. But 
it was couched in terms so gencral and laconic as to 
give no satisfactory information. A second motion there- 
fore followed from the same quarter, for an account, 
“specifying to whom, and for what purpose, the respect- 
ive sums had been issued,” Sheridan, after observing 
that the obvious intention of the mover was to disgust 
the public with the trial, as a source of enormous ex- 
pense, diverged, with his usual felicity, into the path of 
humour. “ Unquestionably,” continued he, “ the house 
may, if they think fit, resolve that no counsel shall be 

henceforward allowed the managers. In such case, it 
will be necessary to move that the attorney and solicitor- 
general, with the master of the rolls, be added to our 
present committee. Or, the house may come to a reso- 
lution, compelling the managers themselves to defray 
the expenses of counsel. If so, I hope they will have 


presented the city of Coventry, if he was one of the 
richest, was likewise one of the most benevolent men 
who has appeared in our time. His hand was never 
shut to distress, or closed against human sufferings. He 
might have furnished the prototype of Cumberland’s 
“Jew.” Pitt, not long afterwards, raised him to an Irish 
peerage. Sheridan concluded by expressing a hope, that 
when the account should be produced, the mover would 
follow up his present motion with another; recommend- 
ing that “the counsel employed should in future be 
better paid.” The managers nevertheless being obliged 
to withdraw, previous to a division personally affecting 
themselves, the question was carried by sixty against 
nineteen votes. 

21st May.—Among the most magnificent public 
structures which have been raised under the reign of 
George the Third, in London or Westminster, may 
justly be reckoned Somerset house. I am, indeed, old 
enough perfectly to remember the ancient palace of that 
name, constructed about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, by the imprudent and unfortunate lord pro- 
tector, uncle of Edward the Sixth. It was a beautiful 
and princely edifice, neither strictly Gothic nor Grecian 
in its architecture ; the successive residence of two 
queens dowager, during the period between the restora- 
tion and the revolution; namely, Henrietta Maria of 
France, and Catherine of Portugal: lastly, the pretend- 
ed scene of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey’s murder, in 1678, 
one of the most obscure and problematical events re- 
corded in our history. Passionately attached as I am to 
the monuments of departed times, I beheld its demoli- 
tion, which took place about the year 1776, with senti- 
ments of no ordinary regret. The construction of the 
new edifice was entrusted to Sir William Chambers, an 
architect who, though he may not rival the fame of 
Inigo Jones, or of Sir Christopher Wren, yet would 
have passed down to posterity with distinction, if in an 
evil hour he had not published his “ Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening.” ‘This performance exposed him 
not only to ridicule, but to poetic ridicule, illuminated 
by genius, and pointed with inconceivable elegance of 
satire. I allude to «The Heroic Epistle,” which ap- 
peared about the spring of the year 1773. 
(universally considered to be Mason) thus apostrophises 
Sir William, at the commencement of the poem: 


“ Knight of the Polar Star! by fortune plac’d 
To shine the cynosure of British taste ; 
Whose orb collects in one refulgent view, 
The scatter’d glories of Chinese virta !” 

Chambers found, however, in the royal patronage ample 

compensation for these “paper bullets of the brain.” 

He was made surveyor-general to the board of works, 

as well as architect to the king; some branches of whose 

education he had superintended, under the reign of 

George the Second. He likewise derived no inconsi- | 

derable pecuniary advantage from the percentage al- 


The author | 


this time brought the subject under parliamentary con- 
sideration, was Sir John Miller, an Irish baronet. His 
wife, who, in the early part of the present reign, pub- 
lished her “ Travels through Italy,” attained, after her 
return from the continent, a degree of celebrity, by es- 
tablishing a sort of dlue-stocking society, or Della 
Crusca Academy. The scene lay at her seat of Bath 
Easton Villa, near the city of Bath. Here she gave 
morning entertainments, to which the company of both 
sexes repaired for the purpose of depositing their po- 
etical compositions within an urn, placed in the pleasure 
grounds. The productions were afterwards read aloud, 
and honorary prizes adjudged or distributed by the lady 
of the mansion to the successful candidate. Sir John, 
after his wife’s decease, brought himself into the house 
for a Cornish borough, though by no means endowed 
with parliamentary talents or eloquence. 

Having detailed all the leading facts of the case, and 
demonstrated the enormous profits which Sir William 
Chambers had already made, as well as those that must 
prospectively accrue from his architectural contracts, 
Miller moved for “a committee of enquiry into the ex- 
penditure of the sums voted for constructing Somerset 
house.” The motion was seconded by Mr. Drake, who, 
jointly with his father, represented the borough of Ag- 
mondesham, in the county of Bucks; which town and 
its inhabitants might be considered as a part of their 
large patrimonial estates. I believe Mr. Drake, sen. sat 
in eight or nine parliaments uninterruptedly, always for 
that place. His son manifested great eccentricity of 
character and deportment; but his uprightness of inten- 
tion, sustained by a very independent mind, qualified 
these singularities of manner. Pitt, who no doubt knew 
jthe royal wishes on the point, rising immediately, enter- 
ed into a laboured defence of Chambers. He admitted, 
indeed, that the account of the sums expended by the 
jarchitect, ought to be without delay submitted to parlia- 
ment; leaving, nevertheless, the appointment of a com- 
mittee of enquiry for ulterior consideration. Pulteney 
fearlessly expressed his astonishment and concern at the 
resistance to Miller’s motion made by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. Such was likewise apparently the sense 
of the house; but the question not being connected with 
party, none of the opposition members attended in their 
places. Miller had in fact addressed his discourse to 
empty benches, Pitt, though he professed the utmost 
deference for Pulteney’s opinion, yet adhered to his own 
determination. Under these circumstances, the mover 
himself expressed his readiness to withdraw the motion, 
when Mr. Drake starting up, protested that he never 
would consent to such a proposition. “I am,” exclaim- 
ed he, with much emotion, “ adamantine on the subject.” 
A division therefore took place, when ministers were 
supported by seventy-six votes. Only twenty-one sus- 
tained Sir John Miller. Yet the triumph of adminis- 
tration was merely a victory of numbers, and by no 
means a proof of opinion. 











lowed him on the large sums expended in the erection 
of Somerset house. 

Eleven years had already elapsed since its commence- | 
ment, during which time above three hundred thousand | 
pounds had been issued to him from the treasury. His | 
own estimates originally fell very short of that sum, and 
yet it was calculated that one hundred thousand pounds | 
more would still be wanted for its completion. So vast | 
an expenditure of the public money excited animadver- | 
sion, and the subject was repeatedly mentioned with | 
much condemnation in the house of commons. I well | 
recollect, during the course of the session under our re- | 
view, the loud complaints made respecting it by Hussey, | 
one of the representatives for the city of Salisbury. He 
was a man of coarse, simple, and homely manners, but | 
of recognised integrity ; versed in arithmetical calcula-| 
tions, however deficient in classic attaiments; never | 
speaking except on pecuniary topics, and exceedingly | 
tenacious of the national purse. Somerset house, when- | 
ever mentioned, always excited his indignation ; and on | 
one occasion he exclaimed, “Would to heaven that | 
building were burnt to the ground!” Observing Dundas | 
opposite to him, seated on the treasury bench, and who, | 
as treasurer of the navy, was preparing to occupy the | 
apartments officially assigned to him in the quadrangle ‘| 


the goodness to join to the committee Sir Samson} Hussey added, smiling, “I do not however wish it at | 
Gideon, and some others of the wealthiest individuals| present, as the right honourable gentleman would be en- | 


The individual who at| 





composing this assembly.” 


Sir Samson, who then re-| veloped in the conflagration.” 


24th May.—The session began now to draw towards 
its close, and a prorogation would probably have taken 
place before the middle of June, if Sir William Dolben, 
certain as he was of support from every side of the 
house, had not brought forward a measure for alleviating 
the condition and sufferings of the African slaves, while 
on their passage to the West India colonies. Sir Wil- 
liam joined to the mildest manners a cultivated mind, 
and a most benevolent nature. The bill itself, intended 
solely for regulation, kept wholly clear of abolition. 
Pitt, while he reserved his opinion on the general ques- 
tion, yet admitted that, as during the intervening months 
between the present and the ensuing session, the hard- 


iships endured by the slaves during the voyage might be 


aggravated, a sufficient parliamentary ground had been 
stated for enacting a temporary law. On that principle 
only, which might be esteemed more a moral and hu- 
mane impulse or conviction than the basis of a political 
measure, he said it should receive his support. Scurcely 
any opposition was exhibited on the occasion ; but a few 
days afterwards, Lord Penrhyn peremptorily denied the 
cruel practices asserted to prevail on board the slave- 
ships; all which stories he decla.cd to be founded in 
calumny, ignorance, and defamation. 

28th May.—Impediments to the bill arose, however, 
from a variety of other quarters, Not only Liverpool, 
but London, petitioned to be heard against it by coun- 
sel. Sir William Dolben, in a manner equally temperate 
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to ameliorating the treatment, and regulating the num- 
ber, of the unhappy captives, during their voyage across 
the Atlantic. The cruelties perpetrated, he offered to 
prove by witnesses without number, of every descrip- 
tion. Lord Penrhyn, nevertheless, still denying all the 
facts advanced; appealing to the prudence and the po- 
licy of the house, against their compassion ; at the same 
time reclaiming loudly the faith of parliament pledged 
to his constituents, for carrying on the African trade ; 
concluded by declaring that the merchants of Liverpool 
were determined on contesting to the last its principle. 
Pitt observed, that no man could dispute the principle 
of a bill intended solely to protect from injury and out- 
rage unfortunate individuals consigned to slavery. 

Fox himself, while he endeavoured to defend Lord 
Penrhyn, did not sustain with less energy the proposed 
regulations; his enlarged and generous mind spurning, 
when engaged in the cause of humanity, all the little 
feelings of party. “ With regard to the principle of the 
present measure,” observed he, “I know too well the 
texture of my noble friend’s mental formation, not to be 
certain that he never intended to oppose its principle, in 
the accurate sense of that term. It is the ¢ruth of the 
facts alleged as the foundation of the dc/l, that he means 
to contest. But how can any candid mind denominate 
calumnies, facts which are stated by a member of this 
house, who expressly declares that he does not wish his 
assertions to be credited, unless they shall be confirmed 
in every particular by witnesses at your bar? I, for one, 
do assume the facts. The di// now introduced may prove 
unfit to be adopted. Still it ought not to be postponed 
to another session; and if upon examination it can be 
made applicable to its object, we are bound as men to 
adopt it.” This powerful support from such a quarter 
proved at the moment irresistible. Lord Penrhyn, 
though unconvinced, yet attempting no reply, scarcely 


any further impediment to the progress of the dill was 
experienced during the course of that evening. 
June.—At the commencement of June, a great pro- 
motion took place in the higher departments of the law. 
Lord Mansfield, who had long stopped the way, drew 


off. After presiding more than thirty years in the court 
of king’s bench, enfeebled by bodily infirmities, though 
retaining all the vigour of his intellect, he retired at 
length from public life. His retreat would have been 
sooner accomplished, if he could have secured the suc- 
cession to his office for Buller, one of the judges in that 
court. But Pitt refused to hear of any conditions. The 
chancellor likewise adhered firmly to Kenyon, whose 
deep knowledge of the laws, sustained by integrity of 
character, well yualified him for supplying the vacant 
seat. He was raised at the same time to the peerage. 
Arden became master of the rolls. In Ais person was 
exemplified the power of ministerial friendship to sup- 
ply every defect, and to conduct the object of its predi- 
lection to the greatest dignities, as well as honours and 
employments. ‘The last act of Pitt’s first administra- 
tion, in the spring of 1801, was to remove Arden from 
the rolls, to the chief justiceship of the court of com- 
mon pleas. Nor did his attachment stop there, Arden 
being immediately afterwards created Lord Alvanley. 
His good fortune in thus reaching the house of peers, is 
the more remarkable, as he died just before Pitt's second 
entrance on office, in 1804. 

I have designated by the name of friendship the min- 
ister’s regard for Arden, because though he was not en- 
dowed with those great legal abilities which usually 
conduct to the eminences of the law, yet he manifested 
no want of talent, at least in parliament. But to what 
cause except favouritism can we ascribe Pitt’s predilec- 
tion towards other individuals whom it might be invi- 
dious to name; some of whom he successively placed, 
first at the board of admiralty, and afterwards at that of 
the treasury? It would be difficult for Pitt’s warmest 
admirers to assign any public motive or foundation for 
these selections. When he made a country apothecary 
of Sevenoaks, in Kent, comptroller-general of the cus- 
toms, the cause was obvious, if not venial. He had ob- 
tained the hand of the minister’s niece in marriage. For 
the marquisate conferred on Lord Abercorn, and the 
rank of an earl’s daughter given at that nobleman’s re- 
quest to Miss Cecil Hamilton ; as well as for Lord Car- 
rington’s introduction into the British house of peers ; 
there may have been solid and weighty, though not ap- 


parent or ostensible reasons, Nor do I mean to deny, 
that among the long list of individuals whom he raised 
and employed, between 1784 and 1805, the far greater 
part were men of merit and capacity. But Pitt, disin- 
terested, elevated, and superior to injustice, as he proved 
himself in general, was not exempt in particular in- 
stances from great prejudice, and as great partiality. 

To return to the legal promotions at this period: Mac- 

donald succeeded to the vacant place of attorney-general. 
He has not, however, like Arden, ever entered the house 
of peers. After presiding nearly twenty years in the 
court of exchequer as chief baron, Macdonald conde- 
scended, in 1813, to accept a baronetage. By the trans- 
fer of Kenyon, Arden, and Macdonald, Scott became 
solicitor-general. is rise resulted from a combination 
of talent, labour, and character. Neither noble birth, 
nor favour, nor alliances, produced it. Pitt’s friendship 
he indeed acquired and enjoyed, because he earned it by 
great exertions. Such were the qualities by which Lord 
Eldon finally attained the peerage, as well as the great 
seal; and such are the qualifications by which, at this 
hour, in January, 1820, he holds his high employment. 
During the months of March, April, and May, Hast- 
ings’ trial had advanced by slow gradations, impeded at 
every step by the examination of witnesses, and recapitu- 
lation of evidence. But, towards the beginning of June, 
as the prorogation of parliament approached, Sheridan 
felt that the time was arrived for his entrance on the 
theatre of Westminster Hall, and he had already tho- 
roughly rehearsed his part. Never, perhaps, was public 
expectation raised so high as on his appearance; and 
never, I believe, in the history of modern ages, was it 
so completely gratified! On the 3d, 5th, and 6th of 
June,—for on the 4th, being the royal birth-day, the trial 
did not proceed—he spoke during many successive 
hours. The audience comprised almost every individual, 
illustrious or respectable, which the capital could furnish, 
of both sexes—forming a most august, imposing, and 
interesting spectacle: probably two thirds of the English 
peers and peeresses, accompanied by their daughters, 
were present on the occasion. Even the season of the 
year, when the hall of Rufus (across the gloom of which 
the eye could scarcely penetrate in winter) was illumin- 
ated by the beams of a vivid sun, augmented, while it 
displayed, the grandeur of the scene. Every part of 
that vast edifice was crowded to excess. 
Sheridan, accustomed to study theatrical effect at 
Drury Lane, did not neglect to observe its principles, or 
to practise its rules, on this great national stage, sur- 
rounded by all the rank, beauty, and talent of the metro- 
polis. In fact, the majesty of the tribunal was half 
swallowed up and forgotten in the contemplation of the 
surrounding assemblage, among which females formed, 
if not the largest, at least the most attractive portion. 
To them, indeed, the orator did not neglect indirectly to 
address much of his discourse: more fortunate in that 
point of view than the great orators of antiquity, whose 
audience was exclusively composed of men. He enjoyed 
likewise another advantage above the accusers of Straf- 
ford, Danby, and Oxford—whose alleged crimes (domes- 
tic treason, or misdemeanours committed within the 
realm) limited the prosecutor to matters of fact, and 
admitted little scope for the imagination. But, in the 
present case, a wide field of description expanded itself 
along the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna; while 
the subject, which depictured the woes of Asiatic prin- 
cesses, was in itself well calculated to make a deep im- 
pression on the other sex. Many of Sheridan’s pictures 
were likewise so highly coloured, and so magically 
wrought up, as to produce an almost electric shock. 
Perhaps a less diffuse oration, more subdued in tone, 
more compressed in its matter, might have far better an- 
swered the ends of justice. But who, that knew Sheri- 
dan, his mode of life, his habits, his character, and even 
his manner of subsistence, could believe that he was 
solely impelled by the abstract love of justice? He em- 
braced the occasion, as it allowed him to display his 
prodigious oratorical powers, while he sustained his party 
and gratified his ardent love of fame. His success placed 
him on an eminence which no public man in either 
house of parliament has attained in my time. The 
most ardent admirers of Burke, of Fox, and of Pitt, 
allowed that they had been outdone, as orators, by She- 
ridan. 


memorable days, when the house of commons met, sub. 
sequent to the adjournment of the peers from the trial, 
Mr. Burges, who had moved for the account specifying 
the mode in which the public money issued for Hastings’ 
trial had been expended by the managers, rose a second 
time. He then briefly observed, that no vote or declata- 
tion of that assembly had ever authorised the managers 
of Mr. Hastings’ prosecution to employ counsel. Hay. 
ing next expressed his disbelief that there existed any 
precedent for it in our parliamentary history during the 
progress of past impeachments, he demanded whether 
peculiar circumstances of difficulty had arisen on the 
present occasion, that rendered necessary their employ. 
ment. Whatever legal doubts might occur, he said, 
there were to be found, among the managers themselves, 
individuals learned in the law of England, competent to 
solve every question. In fact, three of them—namely, 
Adam, Anstruther, and Michael Angelo Taylor—had all 
been bred and called to the bar, With respect to the 
expense of the trial, he remarked, that though it had 
been estimated only at about eight thousand pounds, it 
already amounted to fifteen thousand, and would exceed 
eighteen thousand before the end of the session. Burges 
concluded, by moving that “the solicitors for the prose- 
cution do present, from time to time, an account of the 
expenses incurred, at the bar of the house.” 

Some moments having elapsed without any individual 
rising to second Burges’s motion, Burke presented him- 
self to the speaker’s eye, under great and visible agita- 
tien. “Ido not mean,” said he, “ either to second or to 
resist the present proposition, but simply to congratulate 
the mover on his having selected this glorious day, after 
the splendid exhibition which we have recently witnessed, 
when thousands hung with rapture on my honourable 
friend’s accents, for examining the items of a solicitor’s 
bill.” Then, diverging to the oration just pronounced 
in Westminster Hall, he lavished on it the highest enco- 
miums—encomiums unquestionably well deserved. Yet 
when Burke, after enumerating “the variety of informa- 
tion, the beauty of diction, the force of expression, the 
astonishing diversity of composition, and the numberless 
graces which met in Sheridan’s speech” —when he added, 
“the pure sentiments of morality with which it abound- 
ed”—many persons found it difficult to resist thinking 
of Joseph Surface, in his own “School for Scandal.” 
Certainly, the life and practice of the orator himself did 
not furnish the best commentary on that text. “ Instead 
of resolving ourselves,” continued Burke, “into a com- 
mittee of miserable accounts, let us, like the Romans 
after Scipio’s victories, go and thank the gods for this 
day’s triumph in Westminster Hall! As to myself, I 
have been too highly strained, and my mind is not suffi- 
ciently relaxed, after the sublime repast of which I have 
just partaken, to sink my thoughts to the level of such 
an enquiry.” This beautiful description of his feelings 
recalls the attempt of our first father to portray his over- 
whelming emotions, when Milton makes him say, 


“«“ My earthly by his heav’nly overpower’d, 

Which it had long stood under; strain’d to the height 
In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down.” 


Burke, nevertheless, quickly resuming his ordinary mode 
of expressing himself when irritated, added, “I disdain 
to notice the present subject. Call the solicitors to the 
bar, and examine them. Meanwhile I shall order such 
services as I think proper, till the house may command 
me to desist.” 

Fox, with much more command of temper, admitted 
that the employment of counsel on such a prosecution 
was, he believed, new ; but subjoined his own opinion, 
that their assistance was indispensably necessary to its 
success. The chancellor of the exchequer, conscious 
how delicate was his position—between the care of the 
public purse, over which it was his official duty to watch, 
and the danger of exposing himself to the accusation 
of impeding the trial,—steered a middle course. “ With 
respect to the number of counsel employed,” observed 
Pitt, « I have doubted whether two civilians are wanted. 
Nevertheless, if the managers declare them to be requi- 
site, I think they should be retained. Respecting the 
general expense attending the impeachment ; that point, 
serious as it is, must be governed by due attention to the 








6th June.—At the close of the last of these three 


nature of the case.” Burges’s motion still remained 
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